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have been passed on the manifesto issued by the Boer 
Generals on Wednesday. That manifesto describes the 
condition of a population for whom we are directly 
responsible before the world, and of whom we have 
boasted that we can govern them better than they have 
ever been governed before. The Boer Generals esti- 
mate that 30,000 houses on farms have been destroyed 
by our army, ‘‘ as many villages,” and this is the esti- 
mate of men of two of whom the S¢. James's Gazette 
remarks that “the whole army of South Africa would 
testify that their word is as good as their bond.” 
If the two States had not been annexed the 
Boers would have repaired the destruction and paid an 
indemnity out of loans and taxation on the mines. 
We do not believe that the British people will be deaf 
to the Boer Generals’ appeal, although the language of 
part of the Imperialist Press would seem to suggest 
that a good many persons are ready to throw off at 
once the last pretence that there is anything noble or 
self-respecting in the doctrine of Imperialism, and that 
we are quite indifferent to the fate of a population that 
we have forced into our Empire. We cling to the 
hope that the Imperialists, in spite of the ravages that 
their creed has made in the national character, are 
doing an injustice to the sense of responsibility of the 
nation, and that men of all parties will unite in calling 
upon Mr. Chamberlain to do something, and to do it 
quickly, to lift South Africa out of this anarchy of 
ruin. Let us remember once again that all this misery 
is due to our action in breaking the covenants of The 
Hague Convention, and pretending, as M. Martin said 
of our French model in the Palatinate, that the laws of 
war permitted anything to be done which would injure 
the enemy. 


Mr. MERRIMAN’S motion, thanking the Prime 
Minister of the Cape for his successful resistance to 
Lord Milner’s conspiracy.against the Constitution, was 
carried on Monday without a division, though Mr. 
Crews, formerly a paid agent of the South African 
League, after attacking the Government for not 
defending the High Commissioner, moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and was defeated by 43 votes to 15. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg made an important statement 
showing how much other Colonial Governments dis- 
liked Lord Milner’s policy. ‘‘ Sir E. Barton, Sir R. 
Bond, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier had expressed the liveliest 
satisfaction as to Mr. Chamberlain’s answer, saying that 
in future the liberties of the colonies were now secure.” 
Meanwhile the Rhodesian conspirators, if foiled, are 
not inactive, and it is no small task to keep pace with 
their mis-statements. Everyone remembers what a fuss 
was made over Sir Gordon Sprigg’s reserve in accepting 
the suggestions for coercion from certain ‘‘ so-called 
loyalists,” to use Mr. Chamberlain’s expression, after- 
wards borrowed by Mr. Bryce, who said they were 
suffering local persecution. The Capetown correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guardian makes. an interesting 
addition to our information : 

“The British public is told that a conference of Dutch 


loyalists has been held at Paarl, and that a deputation there- 
from has waited upon the Governor beseeching protection 


the elimination of the British flag from South Africa, who 
now holds a lucrative appointment on the staff of the 
Rhodesian Cafe Times; and (2) that the deputation was 
told by the Premier and the Attorney-General that it had 
failed to acquaint either the magistrates or the Government 


with one single case of boycotting or terrorism in the whole 
country.” 


THERE is reason to think that Lord Milner will 
soon be wanted in Canada, and that every day’s delay 
in sending him there is serious, for the Morning Leader 
correspondent at Montreal announces that the Halifax 
Chronicle, a Government newspaper, has declared in 
favour of Canadian independence : 

“The article says: ‘Canada is surely old enough, big 
enough, and strong enough to assume the position of inde- 
pendent nationhood. We are row, however we may try to 
blind ourselves to the fact, the subjects of our fellow- 
subjects in the old country, and we occupy, therefore, a 
degraded and most degrading position. We must proceed 
to get out of it in some way at the earliest possiblemoment.’”’ 

Are there two Lord Milners in the Empire, or what is 
to be done? The truth is that Imperialism has done 
more than any other force in politics to encourage 
separatist tendencies in the colonies. 


AT a meeting of the Reichstag Customs Tariff 
Committee, on Monday, Count Von Posadowski made 
some interesting observations upon the policy of the 
Government, which seems to be gradually becoming 
aware of the dangers and difficulties which it has 
created for itself by its tariff proposals. Those pro- 
posals, it will be remembered, raised the duties on 
corn and agricultural products very seriously, and also 
made some substantial increases in the duties on 
foreign manufactures. But the highly organised 
agriculturists, whose policy is dictated by land- 
lords, were not satisfied, and in the Committee, finding 
themselves in a majority, they have made the Tariff Bill 
a perfectly outrageous measure. The Count, speaking 
for the Government, observes that with the growing 
dimensions of the non-agricultural population ‘‘ it is 
becoming more and more difficult from a political point 
of view to secure the passage of an increased rate of 
duty that should favour agriculture.”” He also rejects 
the unconstitutional suggestion that the Imperial 
Government should now begin to negotiate new com- 
mercial treaties on the basis of the draft tariff, although 
that tariff has not received the assent of the Reichstag. 
The bill is producing all manner of constitutional 
questions. Thus, the Federal Council insists that the 
bill must be adopted by the Reichstag without altera- 
tions. The Count maintains that in sodoing the Council 
is not interfering with the legislative powers of the 
Reichstag, for this reason, that ‘‘ the main question in 
this case is the creation of a basis of negotiation with 


foreign countries, and especially the continuance of 
minimum duties.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVE!T’s campaign has again been 
interrupted, and all his Western engagements can- 
celled. On his arrival at Indianapolis on Tuesday he 
was found to be suffering from an abscess in the leg, 
resulting from the bruise received in his recent 
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carriage accident. A slight operation was judged 
necessary. This was successfully performed, and he 
will now require some days’ rest. On the morning, 
however, of the same day, the President made an im- 
portant though guarded statement, which indicates 
that after all he is thinking of throwing in his lot with 
the tariff reformers : 

“No nation can stand radical readjustments in the tariff 
schedules at short intervals. Continual sweeping changes 
cannot but be disastrous, but where industrial needs shift 
rapidly, as they do here, where we often live in one year 
what Europe does in ten, we need the reapplication of 
established principles to changed conditions. We must 
readjust without resorting to a violent surgical operation, 
the dread ot which alone would paralyse the business of the 
country. We must solve this problem with partisanship as 
a secondary consideration. My own personal preference 
would be for a Tariff Commission.” 

In view of this we shall anxiously await the renewal of 
his Western tour; for the West is the stronghold of the 
Free Trade movement. 


On Saturday afternoon a great demonstration 
against the Education Bill took place on Woodhouse 
Moor, Leeds. Special excursion trains were run from 
all parts of the Riding; and at about two o’clock the 
procession was formed in the streets near the town 
hall. Almost every town and many large villages in 
the West Riding sent deputations, and some idea of 
the length of the procession may be gathered from the 
fact that whereas the vanguard reached its destination 
at a quarter past three, the rear guard did not set foot 
on the moor until twenty minutes past four. A number 
of platforms were arranged along the moor, about fifty 
yards apart, and the huge gathering was addressed by 
many Members of Parliament and other speakers. At 
five o’clock a bugle was sounded, and (at a moderate 
computation) about 100,000 people held up their hands 
in support of the following resolution, which was put 
simultaneously from the different platforms : 


“That this great meeting of inhabitants of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, held on Woodhouse Moor, and 
addressed from several platforms, condemns the Govern- 
ment Education Bill, because it deprives men and women, 
who have hitherto elected or served upon school boards, of 
the Constitutional rights they have for thirty years enjoyed ; 
because it abolishes direct popular control of the schools for 
which the people arc rated and taxed ; because it weakens the 
guarantees of efficiency, progress, and liberty in national edu- 
cation ; and becauseit proposes to levy local rates everywhere 
in support of sectarian dogmas, ecclesiastical tests for 
teachers, and clerical management. This meeting expresses 
its indignation that the Government, without mandate or 
authority from the electorate, should propose to destroy 
school boards, and to make sectarian schools a charge upon 
ratepayers. Finally, the meeting calls upon the Prime 
Minister to withdraw the bill, or to dissolve Parliament 
and submit the measure to the judgment of the country 
without delay. And that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Prime Minister.” 


We should like to see the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, with all their wealth and influence, attempt to 
make a similar demonstration in favour of the bill. 
Their only support has been the encouragement of 
diocesan associations. 


THE most important individual protest on behalf of 
Nonconformity against the Education Bill was made 
by Dr. Fairbairn at the meeting of the Congregational 
Union at Glasgow on Tuesday. Dr. Fairbairfi is the 
intellectual giant of Nonconformity, and his utterances 
carry the greater weight because he has always been 
fearless in denouncing wrong. He spoke out with all 
the eloquence and passion that belong to his tempera- 


‘ment against the war and against annexation, when 


too many of the dignitaries of all Churches were doing 
their best to lower the tone of politics. Dr. Fairbairn 
went to the root of the matter in the present con- 
troversy in his analysis of the results of that system of 
tests to which the friends of the bill are attached : 

“ Discussing t!:e provisions of the bill, Dr. Fairbairn said 


the teachcr was the greatest force in education. It used to 
be said that the British Constitution was a splendid, elabo- 


rate contrivance for pas twelve honest men in a box, 
It might be said of the education machine that it was 
a legislative contrivance for putting competent men and 
competent women in charge of the schools. The very 
last and worst method of obtaining competent persons 
was by the ancient method of tests, for tests 
impaired integrity of mind. A man who had to study 
another man’s opinions that might not be worth studying 
in order that he might keep his place was a man who had 
been appointed on a false issue, and so appointed as not 
to be Able to do justice to himself. If they wanted to 
educate the people they must make the people responsible, 
and therefore he said give the people — to educate their 
sons and they would rise to it. Hedid not want to see a 
little local Schoo! Board in every village; he would make it 
large enough to achieve all possibilities for the people and 
the children under its charge. If they did that they would 
have in the rural districts what they had in the cities, 
boards active, beneficial, and energetic. 


This is not the first time Dr. Fairbairn has intervened in 
controversies on education, for many must remember 
the unanswered and unanswerable letter in which he 
challenged Sir Robert Finlay to justify the Voluntary 
Schools Bill of 1897. 


Tue local branches of the Young Scots Society 
have issued a varied and interesting programme for the 
winter. Their ‘‘ session” will be opened on October 3 
in Edinburgh by Mr. Thomas Shaw, when Mr. Leonard 
Courtney will give an address on the ‘‘ Competition 
of Nations.” Sir John Jardine will lecture on India, 
and the Lord Provost of Glasgow will give an address 
in November on ‘‘ The Duty of the Citizen to His 
Municipality.” There are to be economic discussions 
on a great variety of current problems in many different 
towns. The society is doing admirable work in edu- 
cating the electorate, work which is of a different 
character from the efforts to detach all the rich men of 
the party in order to overawe or weaken the Liberal 
Party, undertaken by the Liberal League. That effort 
has been discountenanced by one of the Glasgow 
Liberal associations, as we learn from a report in the 
Edinburgh Zvening News of Monday : 

“At a largely-attended meeting of Tradeston Liberal 
Association Executive, held in the Rcoms, 153, Oxford- 
street, Glasgow, on Thursday evening, a letter was read 
from Mr. Archer, secretary of the West of Scotland Liberal 
League, inviting the association’s co-operation in organising 
a meeting to be addressed by Mr. Haldane, M.P., and Dr. 
Douglas, M.?., under the auspices of the league, in the 
Grand Naticnal Halls on October. 3; and, further, asking 
that the Tra ‘eston Liberal Association formally countenance 
the meeti’ = »y allowing its name and address to be placed 
upon the ils announcing it, that the publfc might procure 
tickets at the association’s rooms. The letter stated that 
Blackfriars and Hutchesontown Liberal Association had 
already acquiesced in similar proposals.. The chairman, 
who is one of the vice-presidents of the league, supported 
the application, stating, as one of his principal reasons, 
that the league represented the moneyed element in Libe- 
ralism, a remark that met with resentment, even from some 
of his own supporters. After a full consideration, it was 
ultimately decided by a majority of over two to one that 
Tradeston Liberal Association, as a body of loyal Liberals, 
could not in any way associate itself with meetings promoted 
by and conducted under the auspices of the league.” 


Mr. Tuomas SHAw has written an excellent letter 
declining to attend the meeting of the Liberal League 
which isto be addressed by Lord Rosebery. Mr. Shaw 
points out that Lord Rosebery refused an invitation from 
the Scottish Liberal Association to address a meeting 
in Edinburgh ; that he also refused an invitation from 
the United Liberal Committee representing the four 
constituencies of the city to address a meeting, and 
that ‘‘he now comes forward to address a meeting 
in the same place and at the same time under the 
auspices and in furtherance of the principles of the 
Liberal League.” Mr, Shaw turns to the ridiculous 
flourishes of the Liberal League about “efficiency,” 
which he compares to Tory flourishes about the ‘‘ Con- 
stitution,” and points out that whilst 99 per cent. of 
Liberals are against the Education Bill, the 1 per cent. 
who stamp it with a certain approval are men who 
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believe in furthering the principles of the Liberal 
League. 


AccorDInG to the Dazly Mail, which, of course, 
does not disclose its authority (z.e., the rogue who has 
betrayed what is supposed to be an official secret), the 
amount which the new colonies in South Africa will be 
called upon to pay ‘‘as their contribution towards the 
cost of the war and the price of good government has 
been fixed at one hundred million pounds ’‘sterling.” 
The sum, however, is only a ‘‘ book debt,” and no one 
need hope or fear that it will ever be paid. The 
undisclosed authority from whom the Dazly Mail 
draws its nebular hypothesis seems to be completely 
at sea. Hehas no information whatever with regard 
to taxes ; but apparently he thinks that in some way 
or another the entire ‘‘ book debt” of a hundred 
millions is to be extinguished by a loan of fifty millions, 
which itself, we must recollect, would have to be 
guaranteed by John Bull! The truth is, as Sir 
William Harcourt foresaw, that the new colonies are 
not sources of wealth but dilapidated estates which 
need enormous expenditure before they can be restored 
to conditions of moderate solvency. The question 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not how much 
of the war debt the new colonies will redeem, but how 
much additional debt will have to be created in order 
to repair the losses and desolation caused by the war. 


THERE Were a number of electors at the last 
General Election who honestly believed that the war 
against the Dutch Republics was a ‘‘ Holy War,” 
waged for equal rights for all white men, for the 
emancipation of the natives, and for the freeing of 
industry from crushing monopolies. The agitation 
for the suspension of the Constitution in Cape Colony, 
for forced native labour at reduced wages, and for 
a prohibitive tariff to protect a new De Beers mono- 
poly of dynamite has had a blighting effect upon 
these fond illusions. The change of front is so 
impudent that even Lord Milner cannot keep his 
countenance. Reuter’s correspondent sends an account 
of an interview between Lord Milner and a deputation 
from certain societies of claim holders and others at 
Barberton. Their object was not to celebrate their 
delivery from bondange, but to ‘‘ air certain grievances.” 
‘*The natives are so well-off at present. and are so 
naturally disinclined to work, that the usual induce- 
ments are unavailing. Compulsion was not to be 
thought of, but ‘impulsion’ by Government was 
absolutely necessary. Lord Milner, smiling, said he 
thought the distinction somewhat ‘fine.’ It was then 
explained that by ‘impulsion’ was meant taxation 
sufficient to induce the native to work.” Lord Milner, 
we are told, ‘‘ did not refer to the suggestion regarding 
taxation.” Nevertheless, two days after Reuter’s 
message was despatched, he promulgated an ordinance 
providing for an annual capitation tax of £2 for every 
male adult, with an additional £2 for every wife over 
one that natives may have. Perhaps Lord Milner 
‘* smiled” again as he signed the ordinance. 


It will be remembered that a provisional agree- 
ment was arrived at during the recent Colonial Con- 
ference by which it was proposed that Australia should 
contribute £200,000 a year to the Royal Navy. This 
sum, which is less than ;}5th part of the present naval 
expenditure, is regarded as excessive by the Australian 
Press, which also complains that the agreement 
‘* deprives Australia of the control of her ships,” and 
renders Australian crews liable to be employed ‘‘ other- 
wise than in the direct defence of the colony.” Fortu- 
nately for Sir Edmund Barton, the Federal Parliament 
will be prorogued before his return, so that he will not be 
called to account just yet for his proceedings in London 
and his speeches in Canada, 


Tue case of P.C. Rolls, who was convicted last 
Thursday at the Old Bailey on a charge of perjury, 
presents a humiliating contrast to the Sheridan case. 
Rolls had arrested a man on the charge of stabbing 
him. His evidence was contradicted by other wit- 
nesses. The accused man obtained an acquittal, and 
the constable found himself indicted for perjury. In 
summing up the Recorder commented severely on the 
strange absence of P.C. Black, who had corroborated 
Rolls’s evidence. After fifteen minutes’ deliberation the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty. The Morning Leader 
points the moral very effectively. Sheridan had 
four or five accomplices. Rolls’s comrades turned 
against him. Rolls’s victim escaped, one of Sheridan's 
died in prison. Rolls’s accusation was imaginary. 
Sheridan himself committed the crimes with which he 
charged others. Rolls’s victim was tried before an 
English magistrate and escaped. Sheridan’s victims were 
tried by a removable magistrate and a packed jury and 
were convicted. Lastly, Rolls is in prison, Sheridan is 
free. The contrast between justice as administered in 
England and ‘‘law and order” as maintained in 
Ireland is too obvious to need further comment. 


THERE appears to be a slight chance of settlement 
in the Bethesda dispute. Lord Penrhyn has written to 
Mr. Jones announcing his willingness to receive a depu- 
tation. The consent, however, is not made in very 
gracious terms. 


“You and the other persons named in your letter of the 
6th inst. have long ceased to be entitled to claim an inter- 
view with myself, for your connection with the Penrhyn 
Quarry terminated nearly two years ago, when the workmen 
abandoned their employment without assigning any reasons. 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, I shall be prepared 
to meet you and the other three persons named, and so give 
you an opportunity of stating your case, on the following 
distinct understanding-~7.¢., that all claims to the restora- 
tion to power of ‘the Quarry Committee” are abandoned. 


To this letter Mr. Jones has replied agreeing to Lord 
Penrhyn’s stipulations, and explaining that the men are 
willing to omit all reference to the Quarry Committee. 
The chances of peace, unfortunately, are somewhat 
diminished by a second letter from Lord Penrhyn, in 
which he complains, with unnecessary punctilio, that 
Mr. Jones’s consent to his stipulations against ‘‘ the 
Quarry Committee” was not sufficiently explicit. 


THE annual meetings of the Library Association 
began at Birmingham on Tuesday, under the presidency 
of Dr. Macneile Dixon. This body is the general 
council or trades union of librarians, who have been 
meeting annually for a quarter of a century to exchange 
views on the work of their profession. Dr. Dixon’s 
address was devoted, as such an address must be, to 
books, and to their place in modern life. He pointed 
to ‘‘ the singular unanimity with which the books of 
the world uphold the highest ethics and spiritual 
standards. Nothing is more interesting than to observe 
how rarely the sordid or ignoble view of things finds 
its way into print.” Authors will be gratified to learn 
that ‘‘bad people seem, on the whole, reluctant to 
write books.” After the president’s address the con- 
ference turnedto more practical matters, and papers were 
read on the Birmingham Free Libraries, ‘‘ Publishers 
and Publishing,” and other subjects. On Wednesday 
Mr. John Bollinger read a paper on the rate limitation. 
The library movement, he said, had travelled a long 
way since the penny limit was fixed more than fifty 
years ago. In most cases they were hampered for 
want of means, and the rate as it stood was false 
economy, so much of it being expended on establish- 
ment expenses that very little remained for the purchase 
of books. Twenty-seven places had extended the limit 
by private Acts, and other places, Mr. Bollinger urged, 
should be allowed to do the same by a general Act. 
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THE APPEAL OF THE BOER GENERALS. 


HE document published by Generals Botha, De 
Wet, and Delarey on Wednesday is a simple 
and manly appeal to the world from men who know 
that they have won its respect, and that the dignity of 
their heroism and the unparalleled sufferings of their 
people loses nothing in addressing itself to the common 
sympathies of Christendom. Their country is in such 
ruin as Louis XIV. left to the Palatinate more than two 
hundred years ago, branded by a great and patriotic 
French historian as an infamy to France. Their 
women and children have died at four times the rate 
of the combatants in the field; they are threatened 
with expatriation; they are surrounded by the 
moneylenders of the most unscrupulous and the most 
dangerous class in the world, and they have on their 
hands thousands of widows and orphans in a population 
which was not larger at the begianing of the war than 
that of an English borough. These facts are known 
to those who followed the accounts of the war in 
our newspapers and read the despatches of Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Milner. The Boer Generals had to 
state them in any appeal which was based on the neces- 
sities of their countrymen, and, on the other hand, they 
were evidently studiously anxious not to make these 
awful facts—facts which are commonplaces amongst 
our soldiers—the occasion of violent recriminations 
against the country whose rule they have been driven to 
accept. That problem is satisfactorily solved in a mani- 
festo which is at once honest in tone and perfectly con- 
sistent with General Botha’s declaration of loyalty to the 
understandings of the peace. By a curious coincidence 
General Botha was able, simultaneously with this 
appeal, to give an emphatic illustration of this temper 
in the correspondence relating to Mr. Phipps’s gift of 
420,000. He proposed that Sir James Rose-Innes, or 
Sir Richard Solomon, or the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Orange River Colony should be associated with 
himself and General Delarey in the administration of 
the money Mr. Phipps has given for the relief of 
widows and orphans, a proposal which the 7Z7mes 
welcomes as a guarantee of good faith, though it 
passes unnoticed in the abusive article in which the 
Daily Chronicle attacks the Generals. 

The manifesto has provoked some bitter comments 
in our Press, which are important and significant on 
various grounds. The Boer Generals, after Mr. Cham- 
berlain told them explicitly, and with an emphasis 
which the Imperialist Press hailed as another symptom 
of the strong and decisive quality of his mind, that the 
grant of three millions was the limit of our generosity, 
have not unreasonably explained that before appealing 
to the world they asked and-were refused further official 
assistance from the British Government. The West 
minster Gazette and the Daily Chronicle cavil at this 
account, but their complaint argues, we venture to 
think, rather a curious want of perception. In their 
letter of August 23 the Boer Generals specified the 
subjects on which they wished to confer with Mr. 
Chamberlain, and they included, amongst others, a 
request for a ‘‘yearly grant or sufficient allowance for 
the maintenance and support of the widows and orphans 
of burghers,” and ‘‘compensation for all loss occa- 
sioned by British troops by use, removal, burning, 
or destruction of all private property of the inhabitants 


of the late Republics.” Mr. Chamberlain replied on 
August 28 that he could not see the Generals if these 
matters were to be discussed, and that he had no 
power to re-open the terms of agreement as to “‘ the 
repatriation of prisoners of war, amnesty to rebels, the 
use of the Dutch language, and ¢he grants 07 money 
and loans to the people of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony.” At the Conference General 
Botha returned to this point. ‘Of course, we look 
to you for help, and the £3,000,000 he does not think 
would be at all adequate to help the people. Some- 
thing might be done with regard to the widows and 
orphans. That is one of those points. You have got 
sO many assets in the country.” To which Mr. 
Chamberlain replied that we had already undertaken 
more obligations than had ever been undertaken 
before in similar circumstances. This language 
seems clear enough, and it was because it was 
so clear that the Imperialist Press saluted Mr. Cham- 
berlain as a man who knew his mind and was nota 
Gladstone or a Derby. It must be remembered that 
those three millions scarcely count in the infinite 
desolations of the war; that they include the payment 
of the debts of the Boer Government, and also the cost 
of rations in the prison camps from the conclusion of 
peace if not from an earlier date. 

Very well, says the Westminster Gazette, but why 
did the Boers not ask for the loan? Why, it is surely 
more proper to ask, did not Mr. Chamberlain when 
asked what he was prepared to do say what loan the 
Government would issue? It was obviously his place 
to promise a large loan immediately if he meant to give 
it. About the loan under existing conditions we our- 
selves are not Sanguine. That loan is not to be used for 
many of the purposes for, which the Boers plead in their 
manifesto. How and by whom is it to be applied ? 
The Boers in their interview complained directly and 
unmistakably of the agents by whom the grant was 
administered. Mr. Chamberlain could give them 
no satisfaction. If Germany conquered England, 
and if Mr. E. T. Cook and Sir Edward Levy Law- 
son, acting on their sentiment of contempt for 
nationality, had enlisted in a German corps of 
National Scouts, and the German official gave Mr. 
Cook and Sir Edward Lawson a sum of money to 
administer, would Mr. William Watson and the 
rest of us Nationalists be grateful for a loan adminis- 
tered by the German official through Mr. Cook and Sir 
Edward Lawson? Yet the Westminster Gazette appa- 
rently does not understand why the Boers distrust an 
official who has declared publicly that we ought to 
take advantage of the poverty and distress of the Boers 
in order to get their farms into our hands for political 
purposes, and has further used every means, legitimate 
and illegitimate, to deprive the Dutch inhabitants of 
Cape Colony of their constitutional liberties. Until 
that scheme of expatriation is renounced—and Mr, 
Chamberlain was very far from renouncing it at the 
Colonial Office—Lord Milner must inevitably be sus- 
pected of trying to do by one means what he has already 
proposed to do by another. Nor is the suspicion of 
Lord Milner confined to the Boers. It was the British 


Outlanders who accused Lord Milner of being in the 
hands of Jew financiers, and all civilisation is interested 
in keeping the Boer farms out of those sinuous and stub- 
born clutches. Forthat reason we welcome very heartily 
the project of the establishment of a Dutch bank in 
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South Africa which may save the farmers from a fate 
that has overtaken too many farmers in this country. 


There is another ground on which the manifesto 
has excited some resentment. Certain papers are 
indignant that the world should be reminded of the 
devastation of our arms. Alas! they should have 
remembered that dishonour many months ago. They 
should have thought of it in the savage dithyrambs 
of conquest when they counted England’s greatness 
by the flaming glories of victorious columns, when 
their hearts beat high and their pulses beat quick over 
every new district that was made a wilderness, and the 
Times boasted that we had destroyed not only homes 
and farms and stock, but crops and ploughshares, and 
that thehumblest and meanest weapons of the loneliest 
farm had not escaped our merciless vengeance. It is 
not only to-day or only in this generation that we shall 
pay the penalty of those bloody years of oblivion when 
the country was governed by a Press that had forgotten 
all the grandeur with which the name of England had 
been upheld throughout the world, and knew no other 
dialect than the dialect of barbarian warfare. 


In many of these comments there is to be seen 
that unregenerate spirit of Imperialism which has worn 
for a few months the mask of an unaccustomed gene- 
rosity. Everyone remembers the carnival of cant and 
the parade of all the painted effigies of magnanimity 
and liberalism with which many of our papers com- 
memorated the hour of victory. At last, said the 
Liberal Imperialist Press, the Boers will learn that the 
British Empire is real freedom, and that they will be 
treated with the same liberality as the French Cana- 
dians. Those phrases are very soon on their trial. The 
Boer Generals wish to establish Dutch schools in 
which to educate the orphans of the burghers. 
They find themselves face to face with Lord 
Milner’s policy of denationalising a stubborn people, 
and they resolve to follow the example of the French 
Canadians to whom our Imperialists were always 
referring them. It isa situation that is fortunately rare 
in the British Empire, and it has been nowhere 
better described than in Mr. Owen Seaman’s brilliant 
parody about the Poles refusing to dance a jig to 
the German Emperor — as good a satire on Lord 
Milner as any Little Englander could have written. 
The Daily Chronicle, unlearning in a few months all 
the glib hypocrisies of the spring, attacks the Boers 
bitterly for asking for money to maintain schools in 
which their children can be taught by Dutch teachers 
in the Dutch language, and in the common medium 
of Dutch ideas. No more striking illustration could be 
wanted of the thoroughness with which Liberal Im- 
perialism has assimilated the Prussian atmosphere 
from Poland than the rancour with which the Chronicle 
pursues the Boers because they dislike to have their 
orphans educated under an official who wanted, as 
Lord Rosebery said, ‘‘ a war of extermination ” against 
the Boers. That atmosphere will stifle the British 
Empire ; and any Englishman who knows} anything 
of the history of his country wil! regard it as a 
mortal pestilence. The French Canadians are loyal 
because they are able to preserve, in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
language, an alien civilisation within the Empire. 
There are no other conditions on which the loyalty 
of any white people can be had, and any effort to 
destroy that civilisation in South Africa, with the 


immortal traditions it owes to this war, is as futile 
in practice as its idea is diabolical. That Liberal 
Imperialist doctrine was once applied to Canada, and the 
British Empire had to choose between Canada and 
Imperialism. It has been applied to Ireland through 
generations of misery, and the Irish nationality is more 
stubborn than ever. Apply it to South Africa and it 
will sow armed men bound together by those ties of 
persecution and oppression, which are the most solemn 
of all the sacraments of trampled nations. 





FINANCIAL DANGER SIGNALS. 


N one occasion, when Disraeli was being attacked 
for extravagance he tried to console his friends 
at Aylesbury partly by minimising the loss and partly by 
attaching a moral value to the payment of debt: ‘ If 
it is earned by an industrious and free people the 
National Debt is a mere flea-bite.” We do not recol- 
lect, however, that this sentence was regarded as an 
inspiriting one by Mr. Disraeli’s supporters. Industry 
and freedom are excellent things, but it is not very 
exhilarating to have to devote your freedom and your 
industry ‘‘to earning debt.” 

Yet there was a certain cleverness in this, as in 
most other sayings of Disraeli. A financial lie was 
bound up with a political truth. There is no national 
institution to which the general public is so indifferent 
as to the National Debt, although there is no institu- 
tion with which public prosperity is so intimately 
associated. Every reduction of the National Debt sets 
capital free and allows money which would otherwise 
be locked up to fructify in industry and commerce. On 
the other hand, every addition to the National Debt 
cuts down the capital available for business purposes, 
checks the expansion of industry, and contracts the 
demand for labour and goods. There is no mystery 
about it. The working man cannot spend on food and 
clothing that which he pays in taxes; the manu- 
facturer cannot spare so much for new machinery 
if year by year the income-tax encroaches 
more and more upon his surplus. There is 
another aspect of national borrowing upon which we 
have often insisted, and that is its effect upon the 
national credit. Consols have been called the barometer 
of national prosperity. A few years ago they touched 
114. Inthe spring of 1899, when Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach halved the Sinking Fund, they stood at 111. 
When war was declared in South Africa they had 
dropped 5 or 6 points, and in the black week they fell 
to 100. The war dragged on and on; the original 
estimate of 10 millions was raised by tens and fifties 
until in the Budget of this year it had been swollen to 
the grand total of 223 millions, involving an addition of 
no less than 159 millions to the National Debt. When 
peace was declared it was confidently expected that 
Consols would at any rate return to 100. But the rise 
was soon checked, and now after several months 
of peace they. stand 6 or 7 points below the 
lowest point touched during the siege of Ladysmith. 
What is the reason for what seems, at first sigh an 
extraordinary phenomenon? It is, we think, simply this, 
that during the interval more than a hundred millions 
of public money has been added to the National 
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Debt, and more than a hundred and fifty millions 
wasted in the destruction of life and property. No 
wonder that shrewd financiers are anxious. ‘‘ The 
approach of autumn this year,” writes Sir Robert 
Giffen in the new number of the Economic Journal, 
‘*must be lookedforward to with anxiety.” Theshortage 
of money which has been lately felt in the United 
States reminds him of the similar scarcity which pre- 
ceded for many months the collapse of 1873. The late 
crisis in Germany, with its threatening liquidations, 
still remains to be reckoned with. According to Sir 
Robert Giffen, ‘‘ If like causes produce like effects, we 
may expect a difficult time, though perhaps not so great 
a collapse as occurred in 1873. Much will depend on 
what the financing of the trusts has really been. Indi- 
cations of difficulty are not wanting.” To these rather 
vague and ominous sentences bank managers, and others 
who are behind the scenes, might, if they chose, append 
an alarming number of concrete examples. During the 
artificial inflation of 1900 and 1901 many big concerns 
spread themselves out and undertook tasks really 
beyond their competence. The strain is likely to be 
felt with special severity in the shipping and ship- 
building trades. Many of the amalgamations and 
combines formed after the American fashion (but with- 
out the American tariff) have already proved or are 
about to prove gigantic failures, remunerative only 
to the financiers who watered the capital and planted 
the shares on a credulous public. There are many 
big concerns which would like to have their share of 
those 223 millions that have been wasted in war. 

That the Government is well aware of the 
extent to which it has depleted the national 
purse appears from a letter written at the be- 
ginning of this month, and read at a meeting of 
the representatives of the various friendly societies of 
Birmingham. In that letter Mr. Chamberlain begs to 
say that his ‘‘interest in the subject of the provision 
for old age is unabated,” but adds: ‘‘ As long as 
extravagant expectations prevail of what is possible, 
and as long as the friendly societies continue divided on 
the question, | do not see how any Government can 
hope to deal satisfactorily with the question.” To the 
outward eye, indeed, the position of the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might appear comparatively cheerful, 


for it will be remembered that Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach stuck to the last war loan although 
the war ended in two months instead of the 


eight months upon which the estimates of the 
War Office were based. Consequently a belief has 
spread that great reductions of taxation, especially of 
the income-tax, are in view ; but, in the opinion of Sir 
Robert Giffen, this belief is likely to be disappointed. 
He holds that a large part of the surplus will have to 
be written off for further increases in the Army and 
Navy Estimates. If so, the Government’s financial 
position will be far from sure. Unless the income-tax 
is kept at a high rate ‘‘it will be no longer an easy 
problem to put our finances straight,” and we are likely 
to be reminded again and again of the warning given 
last year by an old and experienced official of the 
Treasury, that the time has come when some friendly 
hand should, at the top of the steep and long descent 
in finance upon which we have entered, put up the red 
sign-post ‘‘ Dangerous to Taxpayers.” And what is 
dangerous to taxpayers and “debt-earners” is dangerous 
to the whole world of business and industry. 


THE LANDLORDS’ WAR IN IRELAND. 


HE refusal of the two most conspicuous repre- 
sentatives of the Irish landlords’ organisation to 
take part in a conference of landlords and tenants is a 
momentous and significant event. It means, we fear, 
the collapse of Captain Shawe-Taylor’s experiment for 
ending a fierce controversy by negotiation, and a 
grim prospect of severe and protracted warfare. That 
is a melancholy and sombre outlook, and though we 
have little doubt of the issue, it is impossible not to 
deplore sincerely the failure of an effort in which 
prudent and patriotic landlords and prudent and patriotic 
tenants were prepared to co-operate for saving the 
country from all that is involved in a_ contest 
between the interests and pride of a_ small 
class and the instinct of self-preservation in a 
nation. The leaders of the tenants were prepared to 
discuss terms with the landlords. If the landlords 
refuse, they are just as determined, we do not doubt, 
to maintain, in spite of all the intimidations of an alien 
tyranny, an agitation for a reform which they think 
indispensable to the life of Ireland. They are not likely 
to be turned aside by threats or cruelties from preach- 
ing a policy which Nationalist leaders like Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. Dillon, and the ablest Irishman outside the 
Home Rule movement—Mr. Russell—agree in thinking 
to be the only hope of arresting the forces that are 
draining and exhausting the life-blood and the energies 
of their race. 

The decision of these two grandees of the land- 
lord’s union, one of them a Rhodesian director and the 
other a Cheshire squire, is significant commentary on 
the recent policy of the Government. At this moment 
the Irish capital is under martial law. The same 
anarchy of irresponsible justice extends over a great 
part of Ireland, including almost every rood of two of 
her four provinces. Over all that wide range the system 
which defends the liberties of Englishmen or Scots- 
men or Welshmen, or their kith and kin in every colony 
outside South Africa, is replaced by the unbridled dis- 
cretion of magistrates who are mere officials and snap 
their fingers at the law, and constables whose hope 
of promotion often lies in the number of convic- 
tions they secure. The Irishmen who live under that 
rule are not one whit less defenceless or less liable 
to the summary iniquities of tyranny than a Pole or 
a Russian. They are accused by policemen whose 
perjury goes unpunished, they are judged by opponents 
whose bitterness is a weapon of Dublin Castle, and all 
the solemn formalities and ceremonials of justice reduce 
themselves into the licensed procedure of political 
persecution. This vast machinery of 
nate and unchecked’ repression is sometimes 
employed in the great crisis of invasion or 
rebellion or disorder on some hideous scale. Is 


indiscrimi- 


that the reason it is set in motion in _ Ire- 
land to-day ? There is less crime in Ireland 
than in England and Wales, and less crime in 


Mayo, where this system is in force, than there is in 
Belfast, where men are still tried by jury. A year 


ago Birmingham was the scene of a riot in which the 
town hall was very seriously injured, and Scarborough 
was for some hours in the hands of a mob which 
destroyed a restaurant, broke all the windows in the 
house of an old man on his deathbed, and turned the 
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whole town into a veritable Bedlam. These riots were 
produced by the direct incitement of newspapers. 
What happened? Was anyone prosecuted or 
punished? Mr, Chamberlain acquiesced by his silence 
in one riot and Mr. Balfour publicly condoned 
the other. That is how the Government treats in- 
citements to violence if it dislikes the opinions 
against which that violence is invoked. In Ireland 
there is no violence; Dublin holds huge meetings 
without the slightest disorder ; but men are sent to 
prison for a single phrase which a political opponent 
may think can be interpreted as inciting someone else 
not to pay his rent, for no other reason than that the 
opinions for which these men suffer are distasteful to 
the minority of a class and of a party which cares so 
little about Ireland as rarely to live in Ireland. That 
party is aptly represented by the Duke of Abercorn, 
whose chief contributions towards saving Ireland 
from ruin consist in signing proclamations under the 
Crimes Act at home and directing a piratical company 
abroad. 

It is difficult, with these facts in one’s mind, to read 
with composure the easy platitudes with which Mr. 
Balfour, fresh from Mr. Haldane’s glowing testimonial 
to the ‘‘ finest intellect in the Empire,” amused an audi- 
ence last Saturday on the subject of reconciling subor- 
dinate patriotism with affection for the Empire. That 
is a problem in which Mr. Balfour’s party has failed in 
every corner of the globe. The Liberals solved that 
problem in Canada and in our other self-governing 
colonies, though even that success may be undone if 
Imperialism, which means a ban on_ subordinate 
patriotisms, is not soon got rid of. But nowhere 
has Imperialism failed so sensationally as in 
Ireland, where it has tried every method, from 
the knife to the hemlock, for dispossessing the 
spirit of patriotism and resolute discontent. The 
Times, the champion of all persecution except that 
against the Jews, argues that the Duke of Abercorn 
was right to refuse to go to the conference because of 
the methods of the agitation. Of course the tenants 
agitate, for Ireland owes everything she has to agitation. 
If Pitt had not recalled Fitzwilliam, provoked rebellion, 
and bribed and tricked Ireland out of her freedom, 
the Irish people would have got Catholic emancipation 
from their Protestant Parliament. They got it, nearly 
forty years later, from the Imperial Parliament, as the 
Duke of Wellington admitted, as the alternative to civil 
war. In everything Ireland has run the same course, 
aud by agitation she will recover one day as a subor- 
dinate Parliament some part of the rights which she 
won in 1782 by armed threats. Mr. Wyndham is not 
satisfied with the progress of events towards that 
great and certain end which every wise Englishman 
must await with eager expectation, and he has given 
to that temper in both countries a powerful impulse 
in the régime of coercion following close on the 
revelations about Sheridan, which match the worst 
records of government by secret police and espionage, 
He is showing how true were Lord Rosebery’s words 
in 1887: ‘No human being, I venture to say, can 
postpone the question. I saw it stated the other day 
that Mr. Gladstone, if he would only postpone the Irish 
question for this Parliament, might reunite the Liberal 
Party. I haveseen that sentiment expressed more than 
once. Now, I am one of those few remaining people in 
Scotland who cling to that effete prejudice which is soon 


to die out, which is called Gladstonian Liberalism. 
Moreover, I am one of those who have an almost 
unlimited belief in Mr. Gladstone’s capacity. But Mr. 
Gladstone is human ; and even if he were more super- 
human than he appears to be, it is not in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s power to postpone the Irish question.” 





THE OWNERSHIP OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 
By Epmunp Rosertson, K.C., M.P. 


T has been assumed throughout the debates on the 
Education Bill that the buildings of the Voluntary 
schools are private property, or at any rate the property 
of the sects with which they are connected. When on 
July 30 Mr. Balfour gave notice of a new clause taking 
power to interfere with the provisions of trust deeds, 
the existence of these instruments was for the first time 
brought formally to the notice of the House of Com- 
mons. Until these trust deeds have been examined it 
is obviously impossible to say in whom the true owner- 
ship of the schools resides, and Mr. Balfour has refused 
to lay copies of the deeds on the table of the House. 
Weare invited to alter the clauses of a legal instrument, 
to abolish, it may be, vested rights, and yet we are not 
to know the contents of the instrument or the exact 
scope of the rights. I take the liberty to believe that 
the deeds are withheld not because the Government are 
indifferent to the sanctity of vested interests, but be- 
cause they are apprehensive of the light which their 
publication might throw on the question of ownership. 
It is in vain to plead that the deeds are numerous and 
various. So they are ; but they will probably be found 
to follow a very few settled precedents. It is these 
precedents we want, and not the deeds themselves. 

It is known to most of us that a large number of 
these Voluntary schools have been built in part at the 
expense of the State. From 1839 to 1881, when the 
building grants came to an end, the amount of public 
money spent in establishing these schools was 
41,766,854. Thecontributions from voluntary sources 
amounted to £4,864,991. Rather more than one-fourth 
of the cost of building fell upon the State. The build- 
ings thus erected are, it would seem, to be treated as 
being private, or at all events not public, property. I 
believe the truth to be that the conditions on which 
the building grants were made are such as wholly to 
take away every vestige of the character of private 
property from the schools. 

These conditions are set forth in Articles 22-37 of 
the Revised Code of 1870, which mainly repeat the pro- 
visions of previous years. One of the essential points 
is that their Lordships must be satisfied “that the 
school is likely to be maintained in efficiency.” 
Article 30 runs thus: 


“ The trust deed must declare the premises to be granted 
in trust for the education of the poor, and for no other 
purpose whatever. \t must also provide for the legal owner- 
ship of the premises, and for the inspection and manage- 
ment of the school, according to one or other of the 
precedents settled for: Church of England schools, British 
schools, Established Church of Scotland schools, Wesleyan 
schools, Free Church (Scotland) schools, Roman Catholic 
schools, ——. schools, Episcopal Church (Scotland) 
schools, Undenominational schools (belonging to none of 
the previous classes, but in which the Bible is duly read 
daily from the authorised version).” 


Article 31 provides that when the trust deed has been 
executed ‘‘ according to a draft approved and sealed by 
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the Committee of Council” a copy must be lodged in 
the Education Office. 

Now, we desire to know, and we are entitled to 
know, how the trust deeds carry these conditions into 
effect. The varieties resolve themselves into some 
half-dozen precedents, all of which must contain as 
common forms the clauses required by their Lordships. 
Although Mr. Balfour has refused to publish them, it 
happens that the most important of all has already 
appeared in a Parliamentary paper (3,336 of 1864) 
containing a very remarkable correspondence, well 
worth reading at the preseat time, between the Educa- 
tion Department and the National Society. In this 
form the buildings are to be held in trust ‘‘to 
permit the said premises and all buildings thereon 
erected, or to be erected, to be for ever hereafter 
appropriated and used as and for a school for the 
education of children and adults or children only of 
the labouring, manufacturing, and other poorer classes 
in the parish of ——-——, and for no other purpose.” 
The school is to be at all times open to Government 
inspection, and to be always ‘‘in union with and 
conducted according to the principles and in further- 
ance of the ends and designs of the National Society.” 
Then follow provisions respecting management which 
I need not repeat. Accompanying the deed is the 
form of certificate to be signed by the applicants for 
a building grant, in which they declare that ‘‘ we con- 
sider it practicable, and will endeavour by our exer- 
tions, to maintain the school in efficiency.” 

The National Society is itself a public corporation, 
incorporated (I think in 1817) ‘“‘for promoting the 
education of the poor in the principles of the Estab- 
lished Church throughout England and Wales.” 

The schools in question therefore have the follow- 
ing marks of a ‘‘ public” character : 


1. They have been built in part out of public funds. 

2. These funds were granted on an undertaking 
by the applicants to maintain by their own endeavours 
the efficiency of the school. 


3. The trust deed puts an end to all purely 
‘‘ private” interest in the premises, and declares that 


they are to be used for the education of the poor and 
for no other purpose. 


4. The National Society is a public corporation, 
subject to the policy of Parliament, whatever it may be, 
with respect to corporations. No society can obtain 


the status of a corporation and yet retain the freedom 
of a voluntary body. 


Whether in any case provision has been made in trust 
deeds or otherwise for failure to maintain the school in 
efficiency I do not know. What would happen to the 
ownership of the premises in case of total failure ? 
The Volunteers have failed to maintain efficiency 
by their own exertions, and Government grants have 
accordingly been increased since those conditions were 
laid down. 

I write mainly for the purpose of urging that 
before we proceed further with the Education Bill we 
should have before us the means of measuring exactly 
the ‘‘ public” element in all trust-deed schools. But I 
think the facts set out above with regard to the 
National Society’s schools dispose of the fallacy that 
they are private property. If it is urged that the trust 
deeds, although declaring the over-ruling trust to be 
the promotion of education, nevertheless provide that 
the management sliall be vested in the ministers, 
curates, and members of the Church of England, I need 


only refer to Mr. Balfour’s amendment of July 30, 
It is declared thereby that the arrangements there 
enacted shall take effect ‘‘ notwithstanding any provi- 
sion in any trust deed.” The Government has thus set 
the example of interference, and it will be for Parlia- 
ment to determine its proper limits. Supporters of the 
Education Bill are sometimes rash enough to plead a 
contract between the Church schools and the State. If 
there has been such a contract its fundamental pact was 
the undertaking by the managers, in return for building 
grants and annual grants, to maintain the schools in 
efficiency by their own exertions. We all know that 
they have failed, and their failure appears to me to 
involve as a consequence the vesting in the State of a 
reversionary interest in the school buildings. 





CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE. 
V.—Sir EpWARD GREY. 


IR EDWARD GREY’S career has the interest 
which attaches to every simple and unaffected dis- 
play of character. With Lord Rosebery, as with the 
authoress of Mes Larmes, everything is pose, the effect 
of the artist’s striving after an attractive attitude. But 
nature has provided Sir Edward Grey with so excellent 
a vehicle for the expression of his mind and feeling 
that he has no temptation, if he had the will, to be 
artificial. What he is to-day he was when he first 
entered public life. I heard his maiden speech in Parlia- 
ment ; it was no worse, and of its kind it could not 
well be better, than his most recent utterance on 
Imperialism or the Education Bill. A voice of clear 
melodiousness ; a firm and steady articulation ; an air of 
absolute self-possession ; an appeal to the medium view ; 
an attitude of candid reasonableness, and withal a rather 
dominating eye and chin—could there be a more ideal 
equipment for the Parliamentary life? There has been 
no special development of these gifts. They have some- 
what hardened in the narrowing political creed 
to which Sir Edward has given his later adherence, 
but their owner continues to yield the impression of 
wisdom beyond his years. He might have stood for 
George Eliot’s portrait of the man who suffered all his 
life for looking younger than he was were it not for the 
fact that the Power which lavished on him the engaging 
physical habit of youth denied him, in debate at least, 
most of its characteristic qualities. Strong in judg- 
ment he has not proved to be; witness his chivalrous 
but not prudent attachment to the cause of General 
Buller. But the sobriety of speech that was amazing 
in one so young remains, and, what is more remark- 
able, is as interesting as ever. Sir Edward Grey is 
still himself; and the recurrent revelations of that fact, 
modest as is the form they assume, still attract his 
contemporaries. 
It is hard to imagine a career and a personality like 
Sir Edward Grey’s apart from this country, and from 
the influences that surround a promising young man of 
birth, joined with a capacity for public work. The 
English nation is singularly ready to take such a man 
on hisown terms. Ifhe offers it half service instead of 
a real personal devotion, it will thank him for his public 
spirit and credit him with at least double the force and 
the application he possesses. Mr. Gladstone, a Scots- 
man and a soul whose central fire seemed to burn 
more intensely as life went on, said of Sir Edward 
that he never knew a man with greater aptitude 
for Parliamentary work and more rooted disinclination 
forit. There is a story that when Sir Edward became 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs he asked whether 
it would be necessary for him to learn French, and that 
on mature reflection he decidedin the negative. Inno 
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other environment but the comfortable, but hardly 
stimulating, atmosphere of English society would 
mere capacity for endeavour prove so satisfying at 
once to its owner and to the public to whom he 
appeals. Compare Sir Edward Grey’s career with 
M. Delcassé’s. Both are interested in the same 
line of subject, both are men of gifts without genius. 
But mark in the French statesman the effect of the 
bureaucratic habit of industry joined to a vivid and 
energetic talent with the way in which the English 
politician divides his life tranquilly between affairs and 
the always enchanting pleasures of our English country 
life. It always surprises me that this languorous mood 
in men who are born for the prizes of politics has not 
opened out a wider career to the adventurer. 

It is unfortunate that what is most serious in Sir 
Edward Grey’s political character concerns itself with 
the accidents rather than with the essentials of Empire. 
Speak to him of the Indian famine, or the death-rate 
in St. Giles’s, or the problem of London transport, and, 
being a sympathetic young man, he will express platonic 
interest. But tell him that a French or a German filibus- 
ter, having marched some thousands of miles through 
fever-haunted swamps, has approached another swamp 
where a British statesman has chosen to proclaim a paper 
suzerainty, and Sir Edward, while insisting that foreign 
questions should be outside party warfare, will cheer- 
fully summon the might of the British Empire to the 
defence of the most murderous marsh in Africa. There 
is a kind of firmness in public dealing with which no 
nation can dispense. But is it a fact that every deed 
of expansionist policy—the absorption of Egypt, the 
conquest of the Sudan, the proclamation of some un- 
defined and indefinable interest in the head-waters 
of the Nile, the annexation of Nigeria, the conquest 
of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State—was 
not only politic in itself, but that the sole business of 
Liberal statesmanship was to take off its thinking cap 
and let Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain act for it ? 
If not, at what point should Liberalism have intervened 
with its ‘‘enough”? It is safe to say that it will never 
intervene if it is in the hands of men like Sir Edward 
Grey, who identify patriotism with an uncritical temper 
and an unimaginative acceptance of the accomplished 
fact. 

Sir Edward Grey hasa singular faculty of arousing 
and retaining interest in his career, while he disappoints 
all the more exuberant prophecies concerning it. His 
speeches do not bear reading, for they want originality 
and colour, and their careful but undistinguished 


phrasing, and thin, though always clear, line of 
argument, fail a little of their effect with- 
out the speaker’s handsome presence and en- 


gaging tranquillity of manner. Nevertheless, he has 
borne a real part in the controversies of the last 
few years, though his contribution has been moral 
rather than intellectual. Both the family courage and 
the family obstinacy persist in him, and but for the pres- 
ence of his strong will Lord Rosebery’s wavering essays 
in Liberal disintegration might never have come to any 
decided issue. He it was who, to the general astonish- 
ment, held aloof from last year’s peace meeting at the 
Reform Club, and this Session declined to vote for the 
Cawley amendment, though he was a party to the 
meeting of leaders that drafted it. |Withal he 
is a typical Whig—perhaps for all his youth the 
most typical Whig alive—a Whig of the second 
period, wanting the impulse of living traditions of 
policy and great feats of Parliamentary manage- 
ment such as his fathers possessed. It is not a little 
surprising to find this survival treated as a new deve- 
lopment in our politics. What, after all, is Sir Edward 
Grey but our Family System, living and triumphant 
after a hundred years of democracy? The System, 
indeed, is in his case tempered with will, manners, 
conduct, and a certain hard, but veritable, grace of 
character and demeanour, But we deceive ourselves 


it we think that in itself. it provides the stuff the lack 
of which we deplore in such types as Mr. Balfour and 
the Duke of Devonshire. For the essence of the 
System is that it preserves to the man of talent who 
belongs to it a career out ‘of all proportion to his gifts 
and the uses he may make of them. 


H. W. MASSINGHAM. 





FROM THE PROVINCES. 


EXPERIMENTS IN ‘* FAIR TRADE.” 
OW that the average business man has settled 
down to work after ‘‘ coronating” and holiday- 
making, he may find time to observe a few of the prac- 
tical effects of what he used to call ‘‘ fair trade.” Wise 
in his own conceit and disdainful of argument, he 
talked loudly in his train and club about the common 
sense of imposing sugar and corn duties. Now he has 
in many cases found out what they really mean, and 
whilst his language is little more reasonable, his faith 
in his own fiscal knowledge is lessened. 

The new British tariff, published in .the early 
days of August, is instructive reading for any 
student of economics or of commerce. The short 
list of which most Britishers were justly proud 
is now four times its old length. How many sup- 
porters of the sugar tax assumed in their haste that 
it merely involved the addition of a single line to the 
tariff list? It never occurred to them that sugar is 
part of the raw material for many manufactured 
articles, and that every one of these articles must 
also be taxed, or (horrors !) there would be a preference 
in favour of the foreign producer. When this had dawned 
upon them, there followed another terrible thought— 
certain chemicals could be substituted for sugar, so 
they must be taxed, or else a premium would be created 
on adulteration and falsifying. Well, it was a nuisance, 
but they were Britishers and Jingoes to boot, and they 
would have to pay, so the new tariff expands itself 
from sugar (with duties calculated out to fractions of a 
penny according to the degrees of polarisation) to 
glucose, molasses, sugar-extracts, saccharin (or anything 
like it), blacking, candied peel, caramel, cattle foods, 
congealed cherries, chutney, sugared cocoanut, hard con- 
fectionery, soft confectionery, other kinds of confec- 
tionery, crystallised fruits, canned fruits (in thick or thin 
syrup), glacé fruits, preserved fruit, fruit pulp, preserved 
ginger, jams, marmalade, condensed milk, milk 
powder, &c. And all these are beautifully classified 
according to the percentage, or probable percentage, 
of the taxable sugar in them—three pages of the 
tariff crammed with puzzling distinctions, which will 
keep importers and their clerks busy ascertaining the 
class to which their goods belong, and disputing with 
the Customs officers, whilst their competitors snatch the 
trade which the Englishman is too much occupied to 
retain in his hands. ‘‘ Yes, the change is awkward and 
indirectly expensive, certainly, but we shall get used to 
it soon, and then perhaps we can get back the trade which 
our competitors were shrewd encugh to secure during 
our embarrassment”! But let us take our quondam 
cocksure fair trader a little farther. How were these 
classifications and proportions, which now adorn the 
tariff list, arrived at and settled? By the decree of 
the Treasury? Ah, many a trader wishes it had been 
so! But, no; the Customs officials took their own 
time and arrived at the figures in their own way. Goods 
which bore some proportion of the taxable article were 
sampled, analysed, sometimes impounded, and at last, 
after many months of scientific investigation and of 
haggling between importer and Customs collector, the 
rates of duty were fixed. Meanwhile the uncertainty 
had discouraged and hindered trade. At this stage the 
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fair trader’s language, if he was in that line of business, 
became unfit for publication. 

But after swearing in solitude he was soon able to 
comfort himself with the assurance that he was not 
alone. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had foreseen 
that the revenue would suffer if, in the case of certain 
goods, a Customs duty on imports was not coupled 
with an excise duty of some kind on home products of 
the same class. For instance, makers of glucose must 
be taxed if the sugar duty was to bring in its full 
return. And so the Sugar Budget Bill enacted, our fair 
trade friends if they knew anything about it agreeing 
in a chorus of ‘‘ Quite right.” But soon came a rude 
awakening for every one of them who used glucose or 
anything like it, for everyone who, in any process of 
manufacture, turned grain or any similar substance 
into any chemical compound of the nature of glucose, 
even though it only remained in that state for 
but a moment before passing on into something 
else. The Inland Revenue pounced down upon 
such as these and, under all kinds of penalties, 
demanded the taking out of a license. Then 
the poor manufacturer had to neglect his business for 
months, off and on, in order to consult his chemical 
adviser, and to set his legal adviser to work to try to 
show that his processes did not come within the Act— 
and he cursed the tariffs by all his gods (if any). His 
only consolation was that the Inland Revenue required 
a greatly increased number of analysts, collectors, 
clerks, &c., in order to cope with the extra work 
caused by these new duties, and he hoped that one or 
two of his tribe of under-educated boys would by a 
process of highly-paid cramming be able to qualify for 
these posts. To say much on the subject of the duties 
is only to open the floodgates of profanity, but he now 
sees that when so much time is taken up in quarrelling 
with officials whose salaries have to come out of the 
taxes, trade cannot be what it was, and so he will try 
to get some return for his unproductive work by 
securing a family interest. But, after all, in his better 
moments, he confesses that great is freedom, and 
wishes that he could have it again in trade. He has 
ceased to talk of ‘‘ reciprocity” and “ fair trade,” except 
as theories to be tried, if at all, in lines of commerce 
remote from him. C.J: FA. 





A TEN PER CENT. EMPIRE. 


T will be remembered that a gallant gentleman, 
hailing, we believe, from Canada, recently went 

the round of our Chambers of Commerce on behalf of 
some Imperial League or other to persuade the old 
country ‘‘ that a special duty of from 5 per cent. to 
10 per cent. should be imposed at every British port on 
all foreign goods, the proceeds to be devoted to 
Imperial defence, by which each port would not 
only be doing its duty towards the common defence, 
but at the same time be receiving a preference over 
the foreigner in the markets of the Empire.” We 
need not stop to observe upon the absurdity of the 
idea that under this system the forts would be 
paying for the Navy. But the notion well illustrates 
the muddle-headedness of the average Imperialist’s 
ideas about taxation and finance. Let us look 
rather at the greater questions involved. In British 
Trade and the Zollverein Issue* Mr. Chiozza, following 
Sir Robert Giffen, Mr. Cox, and other practical 
economists, has worked out in a convenient form 
the results which would follow if a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were to take the advice of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Denison and men of his stamp. Imports from 





* Sell’s Commercial Intelligence Handbook. No. 1, 


foreign countries form about four-fifths of the total 
imports into the United Kingdom, while foreign 
imports into the colonies are relatively small. The 
consequence is that the proposed all-round import 
duty of 10 per cent., if applied to the United 
Kingdom, would produce about £ 42,000,000 of 
revenue, while the same tax on foreign imports into 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand would only pro- 
duce about £3,000,000. Now, the white population of 
Canada is about five millions and that of Australia and 
New Zealand rather more than four millions. In the 
United Kingdom there are forty millions of people. 
The average sum, therefore, which an inhabitant of the 
United Kingdom would pay to Imperial defence under 
the new scheme would be £1 a year, whereas the 
Canadian, the Australian, and the New Zealander would 
subscribe about 6s. 8d. This seems a little unfair to 
the Little Englander. But as Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Colonial Premiers suggest that for the present the 
Australian should only pay ts., Lieutenant-Colonel 
Denison’s plan, so far as proportionatejusticeis concerned, 
would, upon the Imperialist hypothesis, be a great im- 
provement upon the present state of affairs. From 
telegrams recently published, however, the Australian 
Commonwealth appears to be highly indignant that it 
should be called upon to pay as much as £200,000 
towards the Navy—less than a fifth of the cost of a 
line of battleship. But it is quite possible that even this 
infinitesimal sum will prove an intolerable strain upon 
colonial loyalty. For our own part, we think the Austra- 
lians will act wisely if they keep out of the vortex of 
Imperial expenditure. They do not want armaments ; 
nobody is likely to interfere with them ; no Power in the 
world would dream of blockading or invading Australia. 
So far, then, as the colonies are concerned—and the 
speeches of the Colonial Premiers entirely corroborate 
this view—there is not the slightest chance, even if the 
Zollverein were put into operation, that the British 
taxpayer will be relieved of the burdens of militarism 
and Imperialism. 

But then, of course, from a practical point of view, 
far the most serious consequences of any plan for pre- 
ferential trading within the Empire is that, for the sake 
of promoting a small increase of British exports to 
British colonies, we should run not merely a 
probable, but a certain, risk of retaliation on 
the part of foreigners. Mr. Chiozza shows that 
‘*the amount of our export trade which would be 
affected by the extension of Free Trade to every part 
of the Empire is only £38,000,000, and only one- 
eighth of our total exports.” But the exports of 
British goods to foreign countries were valued in 1901 
at £176,000,000, so that, if Colonel Denison’s advice 
were taken in hopes of a possible, but highly impro- 
bable, 38 millions, we should be _ imperilling 
4£,176,000,000. In the opinion of Professor Edgeworth, 
the most cautious and brilliant of economists, ‘‘ these 
and other facts and probabilities seem decisive” 
against this or any similar plan of raising revenue. 
As he well puts it in an article recently published, 
preferences given by the United Kingdom to the 
colonies would promote retaliation from foreign 
countries ; and preferences given by the colonies to the 
United Kingdom, to judge by the example of Canada, 
would probably be ineffectual. ‘‘Ineffectual” per- 
haps is the best word to describe Protectionist schemes 
for raising revenue. For it is a _ well-established 
rule of taxation that, just in so far as a 
Customs duty produces revenue, it fails to pro- 
tect, and just in so far as it protects it fails 
to produce revenue. Unfortunately, whether effectual 


or ineffectual, these schemes are certain to crop 
up so long as our finances are in disorder. When 
taxation begins to cause distress, and the number of 
the unemployed increases, the voice of the quack will 
reiterate more loudly than ever the old, old fallacies 
So long 


which were exploded by Cobden and Bright, 
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as the present Ministry remains in office the financial 
impostor will feel that he is under the protection of the 
Government. 





PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 


HE recent death of Philip James Bailey at a ripe old 
age—a death, by the way, often prematurely an- 
nounced—prompted many students of poetry to take down 
Festus again from the upper shelf. If the proverb “ Cave 
hominem unius libri” be true, then we ought to be on the 
guard against Bailey. All his considerable poetical output 
is amalgamated in one stout volume, one lengthy dramatic 
poem. The third edition (Pickering, 1848), which lies 
before us, is a thin quarto—would it had stopped 
there ! Was there ever such a notable instance of what 
the irreverent would call “a snowball poem”? A 
snowball only in its aggregations, for it is full of heat and 
passion, not without sound and fury, signifying much to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It is a poem that 
has grown by accretion rather than by legitimate develop- 
ment, as ‘Tennyson’s expansion of his fragmentary Morte 
@’Arthur grew legitimately into the Zdylls of the King, or 
the prolongation, with such excellent success, of Brown- 
ing’s Saul of 1849 became the poem as it now stands. 

A unanimous chorus of praise hailed the appearance 
of Festus. It must have been delightful for the young 
poet to have been greeted with acclamation by con- 
temporaries like ‘Tennyson, Lytton, Horne, Ebenezer 
Elliott, Montgomery, Jerrold, and some forty anonymous re- 
viewers in the leading literary papers of the day—American 
and English. There is hardly a note of anything but un- 
qualified eulogy. But daudari a laudatis is more soothing 
than bracing. Had Bailey met with a severe trouncing 
from some dexterous birch, such as ‘Tennyson and Brown- 
ing experienced, it might have induced him to study quality 
more than quantity. But his snowball grew, until no giant 
could have used it for pelting purposes. ‘The so-called 
“spasmodic” school of the day mistook, it has been well 
said, “the materials of poetry for poetry itself, aimed at 
the production of quotable passages, cramming their verse 
with conceited imagery and gushing diction.” Edgar Poe 
was bold enough to prophesy: “If at any time any very 
long poem were popular—which I doubt—it is at 
least clear that no very long poem will ever be popular 
again.” On the other hand, an over-short poem, Poe 
thinks, may be a mere feather of fancy, blown aloft only to 
be whistled down the wind. — Bailey has not hit the happy 
mean. Arthur Clough, who attempted much the same 
theme as Bailey in his Dipsychus, seems to have hit upon 
the right length. Here is a characteristic contemporary 
criticism of Festus: “You find in it all contradictions 
reconciled—all improbabilities accomplished—all oppo- 
sites paired—all formulas swallowed—all darings of 
thought and language attempted.” Perhaps; but what 
normal intellectual digestion could stomach such a meal ? 
We have given no extracts, for have we not 7'he Beauties 
of Festus a handy volume? 

Festus, with all its undeniable brilliance, must be 
numbered with other unwieldy splendours of the Victorian 
age, such as Orion, Aurora Leigh, Swinburne’s Bothwell 
and The Ring and the Book. Coming bards will remem- 
ber that Tennyson saw and said that the big things had 
been already done. 


“For Nature brings not back the Mastodon 
Nor we those times.” 


Lovers of verse will still visit these majestic quarries of 
poesy, but they will no longer linger there for hours at a 
stretch. They will extract a specimen or so for mental 
stimulus or refreshment. ‘They will observe with a sad 
smile how little primal ore there is in the world of poetry ; 
and if they have been tempted to write verse that sounded 
original to themselves or their partial friends, will mutter 
pettishly, “ Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerint ! 


R. F. McC. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MunIcEPs. 


GROUND VALUES, 


A PAMPHLET entitled Un/apped Wealth of the Twentieth 
Century, written by Mr. Lawrence W. Zimmerman, 
and published by the Lancashire branch of the Land 
Nationalisation Society, restates the case for the rating 
or taxation of ground values and adds figures and 
quotations. Mr. Zimmerman illustrates the growth of 
the ‘‘ unearned increment ”—the steady rise in value of 
urban land—from official figures recently published 
showing the increase of rateable value in Birmingham. 
In the last ten years this value has risen from 
42,041,000 to £2,759,000. Now, a considerable 
proportion of this increase is represented not by new 
houses but by the higher value of land already built 
over. Mr. Zimmerman would make the recipients of 
this municipal gift contribute to the municipal exchequer. 
The example of Glasgow is commended, which has 
‘already prepared and had under consideration a bill 
for the taxation of land values, in which it is 
proposed that a land-value assessment shall be 
imposed and levied at a rate not exceeding 2s. in 
the pound.” Then follow quotations from various 
authorities in favour of the proposal, including, 
naturally, Judge O’Connor’s memorable contribution 
to the Royal Commission’s Report, which - still 
remains the most luminous and convincing statement 
of the case for a site-value rate. The question was 
thoroughly discussed on the second reading of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s Urban Site-Value Rating Bill last 
February, which was supported by Mr. Haldane and 
Sir Edward Grey. Mr. Zimmerman lays much stress 
on the difference between land and all other kinds of 
property, and draws attention to the fact that rents 
and royalties form a much heavier burden in England 
than they do on the continent. An appropriate 
quotation from Sir Lothian Bell explains that ‘the 
true policy of this country is not ‘ protection,’ but the 
gradual transference to land values of the dead weight 
of rates and taxes that new hampers trade and 
industry.” The pamphlet as a whole is well worth 
reading. The last two pages, however, contain some 
of those military metaphors applied to commerce 
which Dr. Cannan so rightly deplored at Belfast— 
American capitalists ‘‘ fighting for new and extended 
markets,” &c.—and are quite irrelevant. One thing 
which Mr. Zimmerman might have recommended as 
being a simple and easily managed reform is the 
abolition of the ‘‘ occupation” test for rateability. 
Building land which is held ‘‘ for a rise” would then 
become rateable without special legislation, and the 
difficulty of deciding what ‘‘occupation” means, a 
problem which often requires an expert and sometimes 
a judge to solve, would disappear, leaving rating 
authorities with one question only, ‘‘ What is the 
annual value?” 


THE WESTMINSTER PAVING SCANDAL. 


Under this title the Westminster Municipal Asso- 
ciation has published a history of one of the most 
discreditable transactions in the records of English 
local government. So serious, indeed, are the accusa- 
tions brought against persons connected with the 
famous ‘‘ red gum paving contracts” that we refrain 
from repeating them. If they are not true in substance 
and in fact, they afford ample grounds for libel —. 

In July of last year the Westminster Council, 
body formed by the amalgamation of several onal 
vestries, decided to repave part of their district with 


American red gum wood blocks, the only tender being 
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that of one Edward Alcott. Soon after this an agitation 
began with a complaint that Australia, which supplies 
a much-used hard wood for paving, had been neglected. 
A committee waS formed, with Mr. James MacConnell 
as secretary, and investigations were commenced. In 
a letter to the Press appearing on September 13, 1901, 
it was stated (1) that the specifications required g in. 
blocks, (2) that certain tenders were ruled out of order 
for non-compliance with the specifications, and (3) that 
the Improved Wood Pavement Company’s tender wasac- 
cepted although it proposed 8 in. blocks (which are, of 
course, cheaper than g in.) Alcott’s tender for 
red gum blocks was also accepted, although Captain 
Jessell (vice-chairman of the Works Committee) admitted 
that he knew very little about the wood. A week later 
the Ratepayers’ Committee published a second circular, 
asserting inter alia that blocks rejected elsewhere had 
been used in paving Whitehall, and giving an unfavour- 
able report on the blocks by an expert. 

These publications were made the subject of a libel 
action brought by Alcott against Mr. MacConnell and 
the publishers, in which he claimed £5,000 damages. 
Mr. Alcott’s own view of the accusation is shown by his 
statement of claim, which explains the circulars as 
meaning that he 

“was implicated in a disgraceful and discreditable transac- 

tion; that he procured or sought to procure contracts by 
corrupt and improper means; ..... that he bribed or 
improperly influenced various persons; .... . that he 
bribed or improperly influenced an official of the Westmin- 
ster City Council to procure or assist in procuring contracts 
with the Council for the supply of his wood; that he made 
misrepresentations (fraudulent and otherwise) for the pur- 
— of securing contracts for the supply of his wood ; that 

e supplied rotten wood, and wood the bulk of which was 


inferior to the samples on the strength of which the con- 
tracts were entered into.” 


Mr. MacConnell replied in his ‘‘ defence” that the 
words quoted were ‘‘true in substance and in fact.” 
This, as his counsel must have told him, is the most 
risky of all defences to a libel action, and one only 
adopted when the defendant is absolutely sure of his 
case, as failure means increased damages. 

On October 11 a deputation from the Ratepayers’ 
Committee met the Works Committee of the Council, 
and appears to have been dissatisfied with the treat- 
ment it received from the Chairman, Mr. Walter 
Emden, L.C.C. A month later a report on the 
matter was presented to the Council, which said 
that as the contractor had undertaken to maintain 
the roads for fifteen years ‘‘ the Council have no cause 
for apprehension, for they are amply protected, as the 
gain or loss, as the case may be, rests with the 
contractor.” But it is admitted that ‘‘a larger 
percentage than usual of blocks which did not comply 
with the specifications were brought upon the work,” 
but this they consider immaterial, as the blocks were 
condemned and removed. What was to happen if 
both blocks and contractor failed, they do not suggest. 
Finally the report explained that the allegations of the 
Ratepayers’ Committee were ‘‘either untrue or a 
distortion of facts.” This report, we may say, is quite 
inadequate. It fails to deal with the “specification ” 
question, or to explain why red gum (an untried wood) 
was preferred to the well-tested Australian wood. 

To return to the libel action, Mr. Alcott demanded 
particulars of the ‘‘ gross and suspicious means,” and 
obtained them. Here follows an account of various 
jobs and treatings. Then the defendant retaliated by 
demanding ‘‘ discovery” of certain books and papers. 
Alcott appealed, but without success; in fact, four 
separate appeals all failed. ‘‘ I should have thought,” 
said Lord Justice Romer, ‘‘ you would have been only 
too pleased to show these books.” At last, on May 27, 
Alcott applied to the Court for leave to discontinue the 
whole action, and obtained it only on condition of 
bringing no other action in the matter and of paying 
defendant's costs—a complete justification of Mr. 
MacConnell and the Ratepayers’ Committee. 


Tue Duty or THE ‘! Times.” 


The grave feature in this case is not, of course, 
the delinquencies of a contractor, but the conduct of 
the Westminster Council. Explicit charges of cor- 
ruption are made against members of that Council. 
They take no steps to disprove those, although 
by doing so they might obtain substantial damages 
for libel; and the Council itself, led by Lord 
Onsiow and Mr. W. Emden, the two members of the 
London County Council who were most persistent 
critics of the Works Department, and most clamorous 
in 1896 for full investigation, assist the conspiracy 
of silence. On the 16th the Zimes published a long 
criticism of the West Ham Council; on the 22nd it 
turned its attention to Poplar. These are both poor 
neighbourhoods (one of the charges against Poplar is 
that it has two Councillors earning only a pounda 
week), and the chief accusation is that they pay extra- 
vagant wages. There are no suggestions of champagne 
and cigars, the Carlton Hotel and theatres, lunches and 
dinners. But they are Socialistic, says the TZzmes. 
Poplar, indeed, has a Liberal M.P. If the Zvmes is 
sincere in its attack on municipal mismanagement it 
will devote its next article to a searching examination 
of the Westminster paving scandal. If it does not do 
so we shall conclude—and shall we be wrong ?—that 
Poplar and West Ham are aitacked because they are 
poor, Progressive, and possibly Liberal; and that 
Westminster escapes because it is rich, Moderate, and 
Conservative ? 

Is not the challenge a fair one ? If it is not accepted 
we may indeed refer to the future articles on this sub- 
ject in the Zzmes, because they are certainly ingenious, 
but we shall deny that they carry any moral weight. 


(Communications with regard to this column 


should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices. } 





FROM ABROAD. 
SOCIALISM IN ITALY. 


LTHOUGH the Socialist party, like all others in Italy, 
has come out of the Revolution which brought about 
the unity of the country, its development was delayed, 
because the people, absorbed in the great and almost 
unique political problem of freeing the Peninsula, were not 
attracted by the new doctrines, which have above all an 
economic aim. To this must be added rather unfavourable 
soil for Socialist propaganda, as, up to thirty- years ago, 
Italy was almost entirely lacking in any great industries, and 
thus did not have large agglomerations of working men, 
while the peasants, representing then nine-tenths of the 
labouring classes, were an indifferent field for the kind ot 
organisation and action which Socialism requires. 

In the period of struggles, conspiracies, rebellions, and 
wars which led to the unification of Italy, and in the years 
immediately following, that portion of the people which 
from their political education, temperament, and feelings 
were brought to belong to extreme parties were altogether 
under the influence of the great thinker and agitator Maz- 
zini, and were, therefore, Republicans ; but the Monarchical 
system which worked after the taking of Rome was :n- 
spired by such democratic principles that the Republicans 
soon lost ground, especially after the death of their apostle 
Mazzini. Some, imitating Garibaldi and Crispi, turned 


Monarchists, thinking that, given the situation at the 
moment, the best thing for the country was to support the 
Savoy dynasty with all possible forces; but others became 
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even more advanced, and embraced “ Interaational:siw,” 
a kind of Anarchism of the time, which had been imported 
by Bakounine, and from which Socialism later gathered 
its largest contingent of followers. 

The first leader of the Italian Socialists was Andrea 
‘Costa, who, as soon as the franchise was extended—be- 
coming practically universal, as all citizens who know how 
to read and write and are of age can vote—was elected 
Deputy for that very town of Imola where, from the 6th 
to the gth of this month, the seventh National Socialist 
Congress was held. It can, however, scarcely be said that 
a real Socialist party existed in Italy before 1891, when 
their first Congress was held in Genoa, and their {itst 
newspaper, the Critica Sociale, was started in Milan by 
Signor Turati, their most formidable and powerful organiser 
and orator, who preached Marx’s theory as a gospel. By 
this time the condition of the working classes had con- 
siderably changed, especially in the North, with the spread- 
ing and growing of industries, which made Milan, Turin, 
and Genoa centres most adapted for Socialist propaganda, 
and extending from there throughout Lombardy, Piedmont, 
Liguria, and Emilia. Socialist clubs were instituted in 
these regions, which distinguished themselves by their ii- 
transigeance and rigidity in indiscriminately fighting all 
other parties, even those that at first sight might seem to 
have some part of their programme in common with them, 
such as the Radicals and Republicans, who, nevertheless, 
were attacked more fiercely than all by the apostles of the 
new faith. 

This isolation, and the tendency of the Italian charac- 
ter, which is not favourable to Collectivism, having on 
the contrary a rather exaggerated leaning towards “ Indi- 
vidualism,” were not calculated to assist a rapid develop- 
ment of Socialism, but Socialism found an unexpected 
and unconscious ally in the Government. The brutal per- 
secution of Signor Crispi in 1894-95, who was determined to 
annihilate them, the repression of the Marquis di Rudini in 
1898, and the blind reaction and coercion of General Pel- 
loux, who seemed to be attacked by a delirium of unconsti- 
tutionalism and illegality, have done more for the party 
than all their propaganda and the popularity of their doc- 
trines. In fact, they soon absorbed and enlisted all that 
was best in the national life, all the living energies, all the 
most brilliant and most efficacious thinkers. 

The growth of Socialism on one side, and even more, 
on the other, the constant persecution of reactionary 
Cabinets which followed each other from 1893 to 1900, con- 
tributed to mitigate its original intransigeance and haughty, 
almost disdainful, separation from kindred parties.  ‘Ti:e 
Socialists understood that with men in power such as Crispi, 
Rudini, and Pelloux, it was not the moment for the applica- 
tion of Marx doctrines, but that the most urgent necessity 
was the defence of the liberties and rights granted to the 
proletariat by the Constitution, which those Premiers 
threatened and wished to annul, throwing the political status 
of the country back a century. In this defence the Socialists 
were the most desperate and enlightened, as, allied with the 
Republicans, Radicals, and even Constitutional Democrats, 
they led a campaign, which will remain famous :n Italian 
Parliamentary history, against reaction, reaching its climax 
in the long, fierce obstructionism carried on under the Pel- 
loux Cabinet. The Socialists ended by being s:mply a 
section of the so-called “ Popular Parties,” which, triumph- 
ing in the general elections of 1900, returned about 100 
Deputies, thirty of whom were Socialists, and rendered the 
resignation of General Pelloux and his colleagues inevitable. 

These successes of Socialism had, however, the effect 
of changing entirely the moral atmosphere which sur- 
rounded it in its earlier days. This was due to 
the contact with other parties and to the necessity 
of frequent concessions, adaptations, and compro- 
mises, to make combination possible in the common 
struggle against the Government. Thus to the old 
exclusiveness followed a kind of opportunism, to the 
original revolutionary character succeeded a milder attitude 
satisfied with demanding evolution and reforms. This 
change met with no difficulties as long as the presence in 


power of Conservative Administrations rendered the union 
with the other parties indispensable, but as soon as the 
present Zanardelli-Giolitti Ministry assured that democratic 
direction in the home policy for which the Socialists had 
struggled, two distinct tendencies manifested themselves 
in the party: one, represented by Deputy Turati, favour- 
able to a continuance of peaceful reforms; the other, by 
Deputy Ferri, asking for a return to the Revolutionist pro- 
gramme. ‘This was the chief point discussed at the Imola 
Congress, in which Deputy Turati, representative of the 
“Reformist ” section, fought a magnificent duel in words 
with Deputy Ferri, upholder of the “ Revolutionist ” wing. 
Signor ‘Turati demonstrated that the party had never been 
as strong as at present, it having become the hub around 
which the whole legislative work of the country turns, thus 
rendering absolutely necessary an intelligent holding of the 
balance of Socialism between the other parties, in order to 
reach the gradual realisation of those financial, economic, 
and social reforms which will in the end represent a true 
and practical revolution. 

To the objection put forward that the party has lost 
its unity, he remarked that that is a quality which was 
natural at their birth, when they were few, or during the 
periods of great persecution, when all their efforts were 
directed to defend their existence, but not now when they 
had passed to the offensive, to positive action in all 
directions, leaving no problem and no side of public life 
untouched by their intervention, engaging in hundreds 
of battles on different fields at the same time, which must 
necessarily be conducted with methods and means, chang- 
ing according to the diverse atmosphere in which they 
take place, although aiming at one end. “ This appa- 
rent want of uniformity and unity,” he said, “is, on the 
contrary, just a consequence of our strength.” He went 
on demonstrating that intransigeance was necessary at the 
beginning, when the party had to form itself and distinguish 
itself from the others, but now would be a hindrance, just 
as damaging as plots, conspiracies, attempts, and all kinds 
of personal violence, which would mix them with the 
Anarchists, from whom, on the contrary, they wished to 
remain entirely distinct. 

Deputy Ferri was as eloquent as his opponent in 
sustaining that, abandoning the revolutionary methods, 
Socialism would scon degenerate and lose its hold on the 
masses and betray its mission. He affirmed that, according 
to him, not only no support, but not even a truce, should 
ever be accorded to any Cabinet of the bourgeoisie, no 
matter how Liberal, as it is merely through a continuous 
and persistent fight, through an unabated “ struggle of 
classes,” that collectivism will ultimately be reached, creat- 
ing a new society in which all inequality, injustice, and 
exploitation of the poor will be suppressed. Notwithstand- 
ing the fascination of such a programme, especially when 
uttered with the magic eloquence of a man like Deputy 
Ferri, the “ Revolutionists” were defeated by 417 votes 
against 275, while an order of the day was almost unani- 
mously approved denying in substance the existence of 
opposite tendencies in the party, stating that there merely 
exists a division of work with the view of better developing 
the common programme through gradual conquests, cap- 
able of raising the moral, economic, intellectual, and social 
standard of the proletariat. 

It was, in other words, the triumph of Deputy Turati 
and of the “ Reformists,” the triumph of truth over pre- 
tention, the victory of practical good sense over sterile doc- 
trine. We have thus assisted in Italy also at that evolution 
of Socialism towards existing institutions which has already 
been witnessed in Germany under the leadership of Bebel, 
Liebknecht, Bernstein, and Wollmar, and in France under 
Guesde, Jaurés, and Millerand, going as far as the partici- 
pation of the last in a Cabinet of the Third Bourgeoisie Re- 
public. Will future events make it possible for Deputy 
Turati to be the Socialist Minister of a Democratic 
Monarchy ? 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 


Rome, September 22, 1902. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARTIAL LAW. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—To complete whdt I have written elsewhere as to 
the proceedings for which indemnity is now being asked in 
our Cape Parliament, it is necessary to add something about 
the so-called “ undesirables.” The word is an instance 
of the way in which our language has been deprived by 
war of its face value. Like the term “equal rights,” 
which now stands for the despotism of Crown colonies ; 
like the name “ refugees” given to the prisoners of the 
concentration camps, and who had no need of refuge except 
from the pillage and arson of our own troops, so the phrase 
“undesirables” bears its own arbitrary connotation. It 
generally points out the more substantial and respectable 
class of country folk, the most desirable class, so it is 
thought in other lands, of which a population can be com- 
posed. Of this class the particular individuals on whom 
the term of “undesirable” has been fastened, are, as a 
rule, just the persons who for their character, property, 
and social status any man of sense would prefer to have as 
his neighbours. I have seen a photograph of such a group, 
taken as they were collected at the Cowie from the various 
districts under martial law, and was at once struck by their 
resemblance to the higher middle class of England. In 
physique, features, expression, and dress, both men and 
women looked uncommonly good examples of this type. 
Among them, by the way, was a good-looking girl who 
was there for the crime of breaking off her engagement 
to marry a man who, in violation of his promise to herself, 
had joined the British and taken up arms against his own 
countrymen. In her case the deportation had been pre- 
ceded by a period of imprisonment, as reprisals, I suppose, 
on the part of the indignant military for her implied con- 
tempt of the whole British army. ‘There is recalled to my 
mind another photograph which I have seen of a group of 
young ladies whom a court-martial sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment for kissing their own brothers and sweet- 
hearts. These, with the commando to which they be- 
longed, entered the town where the girls lived upon its 
evacuation by the British, and were welcomed in the 
manner I have stated. Our officers need be anxious for 
indemnity if they have made women’s love affairs a poli- 
tical offence. 

In most cases people were treated as “ undesirables ” 
on the ground of supposed (though undisclosed) reasons of 
State. To find an analogy to these deportations one must 
go outside the free traditions of British rule to the lettres 
de cachet of Louis XIV., or the “informations” to the 
committee of “ The Terror,” or the secret banishments to 
Siberia. The injustices done were in many cases the re- 
sult of private spite, for the levers of the machinery, swift 
and irresistible in its operation, could be grasped by any 
man who whispered the word “ undesirable” against his 
enemy. These things can be better studied in the con- 
crete, so I give hereby some details gleaned at first hand 
concerning a typical case. The person involved is a lead- 
ing farmer in his district, but as he has also been for years 
a prominent Bondman, the authorities were, of course, 
prepared to believe him disloyal, and it so happened that 
a British neighbour was appointed as his commandant. 
From this official, who could not, it seems, forgive him his 
greater business prosperity, he suffered a number of in- 
dignities and injuries. His stock was, to begin with, un- 
necessarily commandeered, though it consisted largely of 
stud or thoroughbred animals which were useless for the 
field, and, in spite of his lameness he was not allowed so 
much as the use of an old horse that could only go at a 
walk. English farmers, living further from the garrison 


than he, were permitted, at the same time, to keep both 
horses and mules. His market business, which was con- 
ducted on an extensive scale, came thereby to a standstill, 
while his neighbours of British extraction continued to ply 
theirs. Like many other farmers, he had to suffer the re- 
moval of a large part of his stock, including maize, cattle, 
and horses, to the so-called “ protection” camps, with the 
expectation, which was soon verified, that it would there 
perish of neglect. “Protection” camps for stock have 
proved in this war to be like “refugee” camps for women 
and children, only more disastrous. While undergoing 
these injuries, attempt was further made to defame him by 
slanders against his loyalty. As a matter of fact, he had 
always stood strongly for the British connection, and when 
the first invasion took place had offered to be one of a 
deputation to the Republicans to advise them to recross 
the river, on the ground that they need expect no assist- 
ance from leaders of the Bond. ‘This offer Lord Milner 
declined, as his later offer on the second invasion was also 
declined, when he proposed to ride round to the various 
farms, accompanied by a British escort, with the object of 
persuading the people to put faith in the justice of the 
Government and to remain still. Young men who at 
different times visited him, aflame with some new grievance, 
and keen to join the enemy, were induced by him to go 
home again, where they, in fact, quietly remained until his 
deportation took place. ‘That event, of course, staggered 
them, for they argued that nobody was any longer safe, 
and betook themselves to the commandos as the only 
feasible way of preserving their liberty. 

His deportation followed immediately on a rebel execu- 
tion which, in common with other principal residents, he 
was compelled to attend. When the hanging of the rebel, 
an unfortunate lad, had been effected, the enforced wit- 
nesses received on the spot an abusive lecture from the 
aforesaid commandant, who charged them with guiltiness 
for the life just taken. At the same time the man of whom 
I more specially write was told to consider himself an 
“ undesirable,” and to prepare for instant deportation. His 
demands to be informed on what charge elicited only that 
it was sufficient for him to know that martial law existed, 
and that the military had their own reasons. ‘To the Cowie 
he was accordingly sent without opportunity to settle his 
affairs which he had to hurriedly entrust to an agent. As 
he farms about 50,000 acres of his own land, the resultant 
confusion and loss were necessarily great. Later on his 
wife and some others of his family joined him, but the 
condition was that once there they did not return. This, 
of course, was a barrier to the lads at school spending their 
holidays with him. The “ undesirables” at the Cowie found 
themselves shut up in a small quarter where they found 
lodgings as they could, and at their own expense. They 
were not even allowed to receive fruit or vegetables from 
their own farms, packages of which things were destroyed 
by the military as they arrived. In such conditions the 
subject of this narrative remained for nearly twelve months, 
or until one month after the termination of the war. 

Not that he did not try all possible means of redress. 
His principal appeal was addressed to a Board of Com- 
plaints which, when martial law was extended to take in 
the whole colony, received its appointment to deal with 
exactly such cases as his. The answer he got was that the 
military were ascertained to be formulating certain charges 
against him, the result of which would be awaited by the 
Board before they took action. After long delay, and still 
hearing nothing of any charge, he wrote again, but this 
letter proved equally fruitless. The Board of Complaints 
was, of course, merely an official sham, instituted to salve 
the consciences of the Government’s supporters and to 
reconcile them to the unnecessary usurpation of civil func- 
tions by the military. All that was at any time required 
to block its inquiry was for a commandant or his staff to 
state that charges were being formulated against the com- 
plainant. No details needed to be given, not even any 
security that the charge would ever be pressed home. 
Meantime the grossest illegalities remained undealt with, 
notwithstanding that they were set out in detail, with names, 
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dates, and places given, and with responsible witnesses 
waiting to be examined in open court. The Board can, 
therefore, only be characterised as a discovered fraud. 


There was yet worse in the experience of the British 
subject whose case I am describing. Shortly before the 
war ended, he was sent up to Graff Reinett to be there in- 
terviewed by a certain Imperial officer whose name I 
possess. By this officer, and afterwards by other officials, 
he was offered the strongest inducement to assist in work- 
ing up a false case against Messrs. Sauer and Merriman and 
Dr. Te Water. They told him that serious charges stood 
ready to confront him, but that these would be kept back, 
and his own name, moreover, concealed if he would make 
oath to the detriment of the gentlemen mentioned. “ What,” 
he asked, “did they in particular wish him to swear?” 
The answer was, “ Some four or five things: (1) To specify 
acts of treason committed by the persons named. (2) To 
declare his knowledge, as a prominent Bondman, of an 
Afrikander conspiracy. (3) To affirm that 60,000 men 
had been offered by the Bond to the Republics before the 
war, (4) and, moreover, that immediately prior to its out- 
break, 5,000 men left the Western Province for the Re- 
publics. Finally (5), that the Bond had carried on its 
operations with Secret Service funds from the Transvaal. 
He, from his position, would know of all these things, and 
if he would swear to them, he should be at once free to 
return to his farm, nor should his name ever be divulged in 
connection with proceedings resulting from his oath.” 
“Yes,” he answered, “such things if they ever took place 
must have done so with his knowledge; but, as a matter 
of fact, all he could say, whether they returned him to his 
farm or sent him back to prison, was that he believed them 
to be wholly unfounded in fact, and that as to some of them, 
he had now heard them mentioned for the first time in his 
life.” The Imperial officer to whom he thus replied had, 
on his coming into’ his presence, handed him a cigar and 
politely indicated him a seat, but on this reply, dismissed 
him promptly to a cell in the local prison, whence he was 
forwarded back to the Cowie. 


I have thought it well to give you these particulars 
for publication that they may serve to the British public as 
an object lesson of what martial law has really been, and, 
in particular, that they may be able to more accurately 
translate the word “undesirable.” The sufferer from the 
injustices I have described is willing that any educational 
value they can have, should be as extensive as possible. His 
name is widely known in this colony. Doubtless he will 
seek practical compensation from the Commission to be 
appointed under the Indemnity Bill. Meantime, to know 
of his case will, perhaps, justify to some at present sceptical 
minds the appointment of this Commission, whether or not 
it be, as the Z'imes thinks, an insult to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The case above described is not isolated. There 
sat on my right last Monday, listening to the “ Indemnity ” 
debate, a certain man who after being actually released by 
order of the High Court, was re-arrested by the military, 
and who, though he has suffered both imprisonment and 
hundreds of pounds of loss, has never from first to last 
learned of a single charge against himself. Can it be 
wondered at that there is strong feeling yet to be allayed in 
this country ?—Yours, &c., 


DEwDNEY WM. Drew. 
Philippi, Claremont Flats, near Capetown. 
August 27, 1902. 


THE STORY OF MSICHOKE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—In sending this story for (possible) publication 


I desire to state at the commencement that no reflections 
are intended to be conveyed against those who administer 


the law in these islands. It is the law itself that is wrong 
—cruelly wrong, and as the Decree of 1st Zilkada, 1314, 
was for the main part drafted by Englishmen, it is to 
English people we appeal on behalf of those who are living 
in a bondage worse than slavery, and for whom, as the 
law stands, there is no escape. We cannot but believe 
that every thoughtful Englishman or woman will desire 
that, in these islands over which we as a nation have ac- 
cepted the responsibility as a Protectorate Power, every 
form of slavery may cease. 


The story has been very carefully written down from 
the girl’s own words, and, where possible, verified. The 
explanatory parts have necessarily been added.—Yours, 
zc. ° 


HERBERT ARMITAGE. 
Friends’ Industrial Mission, Pemba, Zanzibar, 


August 20, 1902. 





Msichoke is a woman of perhaps seventeen or eigh- 
teen years of age; she is an “ Mdigo,” a tribe living near 
Tanga, on the East Coast of Africa. She was imported 
into Pemba Island when she was a very little girl, and she 
can remember being sold by the “ Dalali,” or public 
auctioneer. She was purchased by an Arab lady named 
Binti Abderahim, and she lived with her, doing the work 
usually given to a small girl-slave, waiting upon her 
mistress, fetching water from the well, and such like. As 
she grew older she was given other work, and at the time 
of the incidents related in this story she had for some years 
been employed in every form of slave labour, including 
that of picking cloves, for which, by the way, she received 
pay at the rate of 34d. for every “ pishi” (about 6 Ib.) 
picked. This is the only form of labour which, even at 
the present time, is paid for by the Arabs, except in very 
few instances, slaves and freed-slaves being all expected 
to work three or four days a week in return for the privilege 
(?) of living on the Arab’s land and having a little land to 
cultivate for themselves. 


All this time Msichoke had been the slave of the old 
lady mentioned above, but now the son desired to have her 
in his harem as his concubine, and his mother states that 
she gave Msichoke to him many years ago. We have only 
the mother’s words and the son’s corroboration in proof 
of this transaction ; the girl denies it absolutely, and main- 
tains that she always has been and is the slave of Binti 
Abderahim. Of course, the gift might have been made 
without the girl’s knowledge. And it is worth while re- 
marking here that unless the gift were made previous to 
August 1, 1890, it would not be valid (see Seyid Ali’s 
Decree Africa, No. 7, 1896), at least, not as we read the 
Decree. In the Court, when the case was tried, it was 
found difficult to prove how long ago this transaction took 
place, the word “ zamani,” meaning a long time ago, but 
constantly used to mean only a few weeks ago, being the 
chief information vouchsafed. 


Msichoke, however, objected strongly to being taken 
into this man’s harem, and soon found an opportunity to 
make her escape, and coming into the town of Chaki- 
Chaki she obtained work with the Hindu shop-keepers, 
and for awhile, probably in 1900, worked for a month or 
two in the house of the British Vice-Consul. From each 
one of these situations she was from time to time driven 
away by her master or mistress getting to know where she 
was, and, dreading recapture, she fled. 


In 1902, probably in May, she made her first applica- 
tion to the Court for Freeing Slaves, and asked for her 
freedom. Her master being at the Court himsélf that day 
immediately claimed her as his concubine, and the Com- 
missioner, hearing that the woman who had come to apply 
for her freedom was so claimed, handed over the case (I 
am quoting the girl’s statement in saying this) to the Wali, 
telling him to judge it. The judgment was soon over, 
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and the girl was at once given over to her master, who was 
told to carry her away. The poor girl, being thus con- 
signed back to the vilest form of slavery by the very Court 
from which she had hoped to receive such great help, lost 
heart and meekly submitted to be driven back to her 
master’s shamba—‘ driven” is the correct word to use in 
this case, as her lord and master mounted his donkey, and, 
accompanied by his servants, drove the wretched girl in 
front until he reached his own land, about three hours’ 
ride away. On arrival there he taunted his victim with 
many words, telling her that, although she had tried many 
times to escape him, zow she was his. He then took her 
into his house, and, after having the goods removed from 
one of the rooms, tied her hands together, and then with 
the same rope tied her to the beam which crossed the room 
overhead, so that she stood with. her arms above her head. 
He also beat her, but with his fists only, for, as she naively 
remarked, “He dare not beat me with a stick because the 
marks would show.” (A concubine who can prove cruelty, 
show marks of beating, &c., can be at once freed. See 
Decree Africa, No. 2, 1897.) 


Her master’s wife being, we will hope, of a more 
gentle disposition than her husband, found her thus tied 
up, and unfastened her after some hours. Msichoke was 
then kept in confinement in this one room several days. 
Meanwhile her courage had returned, and one night she 
tore away the earth wall of the room beneath the door 
frame and ran away again. She betook herself again to 
the Court, having great faith in the “Bwana Mkubwa” 
(the Commissioner, Mr. J. P. Farler), if she could only 
be tried by him. Alas! the Court was closed, and the 
Bwana Mkubwa had gone to Zanzibar to take part in the 
Coronation celebrations which were expected to take 
place. Msichoke, therefore, had to wait a month or so 
until another Baraza was held. Meanwhile she had made 
the acquaintance of a woman named Suria, the wife of 
one of the Friends’ Mission servants, who told her that if: 
she applied to the Europeans at Cha-Chani, where Suria 
herself lived, she could not help being made free ; a rather 
delusive hope as it fell out. However, on July 31 of this 
year she made her way to the new house of the Friends’ 
Industrial Mission, and, being introduced by a boy who 
had himself been freed some years ago, she made her 
desire known, which was simply “to be freed.” She said 
nothing whatever of past difficulties. She was at once 
provided with a note to take to the Commissioner, and 
duly arrived at the Court, where Mr. Farler, hearing that 
she was claimed by an Arab as his concubine, but hearing 
also from the girl’s own lips that she denied being the 
man’s concubine, denied, too, that she was his slave at all, 
decided to hear the case fully another day, when her old 
mistress and the son too could be present to give evidence. 
This was fixed for Thursday, August 7, and on that day 
Msichoke duly presented herself at Court, and caused a 
lot of trouble and annoyance by suddenly running away 
again. The reason she gives for thus hindering her own 
case is this: She said, “I saw my mistress was there, and 
my master was there, and I heard one of the men at the 
table speak to the Wali about me, and I thought that the 
Wali and not Mr. Farler was going to judge me again, and 
I knew he would send me back with my master again, and 


my spirit became very weak. I was very much afraid and 
I ran away.” 


This running away, when, of course, there was no rea! 
occasion for fear, for the Commissioner has always :ym- 
pathy with a woman making a claim of this sort, Jamaged 
her case to some extent, but the girl went before him again 
on the Saturday, accompanied by the writer, when she 
told Mr. Farler that she had done wrong, and he agrze to 
try the case again on the following Thursday. ‘This duly 
came off, but the girl went to the Court entirely unpro- 
vided with witnesses. She said most pathetically that “it 
was no use asking any of her fellow-slaves to witness for 
her, they would all please her master and follow his 
words.” She did, however, ‘obtain one witness, a man 


in the service of the Government as boat boy, who stated 
in a very clear way that she was not a concubine, that she 
did work for all, that she cooked, and that she picked 
cloves ; in short, that she did all the work that usually falls 
to the lot of a slave. Her own testimony she gave well, 
and never deviated at all from it; that she was not, nor 
ever had been, this man’s concubine, that she was not his 
slave, she was the slave of his mother. She mentioned 
several names of former fellow-slaves who cou'1 easily 
have been called had she only mentioned them before 
going to the Baraza. She and her one witness were of no 
avail, Arab after Arab came forward at the call of her 
master, all testifying upon the Koran that this woman was 
the concubine of Abderahim bin Rashid. In vain the 
Commissioner asked her if she had been beaten, hoping, 
one could not help feeling, that she would have some 
marks to show, and thus help him to decide the case in her 
favour, but there were no marks. She had been beaten, 
she said, but with his fists only. Finding then, from the 
tone of the Court and the questions, that she had little 
reason to hope for a favourable ending, she said with great 
vehemence, “I will not go with him! I will not go with 
him! Send me to the gaol, but I will ot go with that 
man.” The Commissioner then asked the Arab why he 
persisted in wanting this girl in his house when it was per- 
fectly evident that she hated him, and would assuredly run 
away next day. “ Better,” he said, “give up your claim 
upon her as your concubine, and the Court will grant you 
a good compensation, and let her be freed.” 

“ Bwana,” replied the Arab, “I love ner very much.” 
At which the girl looked at him with positive scorn. 
“Your love. What is the profit of your love?” she said. 


” 


Finally, the Court decided that she was the man’s 
concubine, but, as a last resource, the Commissioner re- 
quested the Wali to take the girl, her Arab master, and the 
old mistress aside and see if he could not make them 
agree. He did so, and, if plenty of words go for any- 
thing, he tried hard. But through the open door we could 
hear the Arab declining to relinquish his slave, and equally 
in turn we could hear the very positive “ Siendi,” “ Siendi ” 
(I won’t go), of Msichoke, so the endeavour to make them 
agree failed, and the Court broke up. 


Msichoke did not run back in fronv of the Arab’s 
donkey this time, but she went with her master’s company 
until she got to the house of the Europeans at Cha-Chani, 
when she left the cavalcade and went to tell the Bibi how 
things had gone with her. 


Msichoke soon found work, and went to stay with 
some people whom she calls “father” and “ mother,” but 
who are no relations. She was soon warned that it was 
not safe for her to stay there, so now she is again a 
wanderer, not knowing when she may be seized and carried 
off to that Arab’s house again. 


Shall we not try to help her? This case is only one 
of many, and these details of it are given solely in the hope 
that this, to our minds, iniquitous law may be altered. so 
that no woman may be compelled to live a life of shame 
with a man she abhors. ; 


Extract from Decree of 1st Zilkada, 1314, Article V. 


“Concubines shall be regarded as inmates of the harem 
in the same sense- as wives, and shall remain in their 
present relations unless they should demand their dis- 
solution on the ground of cruelty, in which case the District 
Court shall grant it, sf the alleged cruelty has been proved 
to its satisfaction. A concubine not having borne children 
may be redeemed with the sanction of the Court.” 


This last sentence is somewhat misleading. It does 
not mean that the Court has power to free a concubine, 
but, if the owner chooses to consider k's concnine in the 
light of a slave only, the Court may permit her to be so 
considered, and allow her to be freed and the owner to be 
compensated. At least, this is the construction that 
we believ: to be intended, 


4. A. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The proposed non-payment of rates if the 
Education Bill becomes law appears to me to be most 
dangerous as a precedent; difficult, and, in some cases, 
impossible, in practice; and wrong in principle. 

If we endorse the theory that a strong conscientious 
objection to the method of their disposal justifies a refusal 
to pay rates or taxes, what can we say in the future to any 
Churchman who objects to pay for Board Schools which 
he equally conscientiously believes to be irreligious; or 
to Ulster Protestants who threaten to refuse to pay taxes 
levied by an Irish Parliament, which they think would be 
controlled by the Church of Rome; or to other Irishmen 
who may refuse because trial by jury is suspended in their 
country, and.they are deprived of self-government in many 
matters besides their schools? 

Then the rate will not be separately levied like a 
Church rate. It will be collected as part of the Poor Rate, 
and the portion to be paid to denominational schools will 
be almost impossible to determine. More important still, 
the new charge will, in many places, as in Scarborough, be 
more than covered by the new grant from the Imperial 
Exchequer. Mr. Willis Bund, the chairman of the Wor- 
cestershire County Council, calculates that the rates will 
generally be increased in places where there are no School 
Boards, but decreased where School Boards have been 
active and successful. In such cases it is clear that no 
new rate will be levied, and the part devoted to Denomi- 
national schoois, against which it is proposed to strike, 
will therefore be non-existent. 

The principle of representative government for which 
our ancestors contended appears to demand obedience to 
the decisions of the representative assembly, at any rate 
on matters of taxation, until they are constitutionally re- 
versed. I take it that John Hampden, whose example 
is often appealed to, would have paid his ship money at 
once if the tax had been duly voted by the House of 
Commons. In this case the people of Great Britain (leav- 
ing out the Irish altogether) have elected a majority of 
more than two to one who support this Bill, and the con- 
stitutional way is to alter this at the next election. 

I believe that the attention called to the matter and 
the interest roused by the agitation will, whether the Bill 
passes or not, bring about in a very short time a really 
national and unsectarian educational system, controlled 
by the representatives of the people, and I hope that the 
forces working for this end will not be weakened by a 
division as tq a method of procedure which is, to say the 
least, of very doubtful expediency, and tends to detract 
from the strength of our position.—Yours, &c., 


W. S. ROWNTREE. 
Scarborough, September 20, 1902. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It is downright melancholy to see how long it 
takes Nonconformists like Mr. Hirst Hollowell to arrive 
at the only possible solution of the religious difficulty 
which gave birth to the Education Bill. How has the pre- 
sent conflict come about? The Church schools are badly 
equipped, and their supporters ask for support from the 
rates. On general educational grounds I should be dis- 
posed (Agnostic as I am) to vote for such support being 
given. Church School children are as valuable to the 
nation as Board School children, and we cannot afford to 
put them off with an inferior instruction. But the Non- 
conformists object that this course would amount to en- 
dowing sectarian doctrines out of municipal funds. So it 
would ; but to do this would be quite as just as (and no 


more unjust than) to maintain in Board Schools the reli- 
gious instruction now approved by the general body of 
Nonconformists. As an ex-Church school teacher, and an 
ex-Board School teacher of many years’ experience, I say 
that, to the eye of the philosophic politician, the Board 
School method of religious teaching is as sectarian as the 
Church school method. Both methods ought to be ex- 
cluded from schools supported by public money. 

What, then, is to become of the vital subject of 
morality ? 

As the Secretary of the Moral Instruction League has 
pointed out, the practically important part of what is called 
religious teaching lies in its ethical element. It is the 
highest duty of the State to provide such lessons for the 
children under its care as will develop (1) clear ideas of 
the fundamental qualities of self-mastery, veracity, kind- 
ness, honour, and justice ; and (2) a desire to realise these 
qualities in the personal and social life. I have taught 
children on these lines, and without any theological ad- 
mixture, for about ten years; and I believe lessons of this 
character can be framed so as to be acceptable to persons 
of al! religious persuasions. An an illustration I may 
mention that I recently printed a lesson on hospitals, which 
an Anglican clergyman asked permission to reprint in his 
parish magazine. 

The Leicester School Board resolved last year, on my 
motion, to establish a weekly moral lesson during the 
secular session; and this plan is now in operation. Why 
not take out of all State schools the theological matter 
which causes these bitter contests between Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, and let the Board of Education unify the 
whole system of teaching on a secular moral basis ?— 
Yours, &c., 

IF. J. Gou.p. 

41, Lower Hastings-street, Leicester, 

September 22, 1902. 


Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


sir,—L. Z. M. P., like many others, fails to see the 
puint of the constitutional objection Free Churchmen have 
to the present so-called Education Bill. 

_ _He says it is hard for the party of Lord Hugh 
Cecil to pay for School Boards, whose teaching he very 
unfairly calls non-religious, or irreligious, teaching. Did 
he ever consider how vastly harder it is for Free Church- 
men to pay taxes to support schools (13,000) in which they 
may not be teachers, and to support training colleges in 
which they may not be trained? He says Nonconformists, 
in speaking of undenominational education, mean Pro- 
testant Nonconformity. They mean nothing of the sort. 
The London School Board, e¢.g., does not teach that 
bishops did not exist in the Early Church, or that Free 
Churchmen entirely disbelieved in Baptismal Regeneration. 
What they teach is commonly believed by Protestants and 
by Sacerdotalists. 

We shall need some more proof than an anonymous 
letter to make us believe that School Board teachers often 
give Bible instruction with a sneer. 

Does L. Z. M. P. maintain that all the teachers in the 
Episcopal schools are sincere Christians? All he can 
maintain is that they have been confirmed, a totally differ- 
ent proposition. 

We believe, quite as firmly as Bishop Welldon, that 
the formation of character rests on a religious basis. But 
we think the churches and the Sunday schools exist for 
the very purpose of giving this basis. ‘The Sacerdotal 
party apparently think the day school is to do what it is 
the duty of the churches to do. 

L. Z. M. P. asks, “ Will Christian Nonconformists pre- 
vent the Church (he means the State Church) from teach- 
ing, because they themselves cannot give their own mode 
of instruction?” Certainly they have no objection to 


State Churchmen giving instruction in their own tenets to 
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their own children at their own expense. But Free 
Churchmen do not relish hundreds of thousands of Non- 
conformist children having to learn a Catechism which 
teaches what their parents regard as false. And they do 
not relish their children being boycotted as teachers from 
thousands of schools, towards the support of which they 
have to pay. 

He complains that Protestant Nonconformists could 
not do the sectarian teaching in the day schools. ‘Uhey 
could, if they wished. But they want the children to see 
the real unity of Christians, in fundamentals, and not to 
have, in early life, object lessons in the diversities of sects, 
established or otherwise. 

He says, “If the Bible is taught in our schools, we 
have at once denominational teaching.” As one who for 
twenty-two years has taught the Scriptures to all sorts of 
sects, I can, from experience, say that this statement is 
quite false. 

If we cannot show that all Christian sects have some- 
thing very considerable in common, we had better throw 
aside our assumed Christianity at once; for we shall only 
be making infidels. 

Unsectarian Bible teaching was accepted by all 
parties in 1805, till a few Sacerdotalists cried out against 
it. They have been crying out ever since. ‘They want 
their Sacerdotalism taught at other people’s expense. We 
want sectarians to pay for their sectarianism.—Yours, &c., 

I. W. AVELING. 

Christ’s College, Blackheath. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY. 
Z'o the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I am truly grateful to Mr. A. J. Butler for his 


‘forbearance with reference to my poor articles; but I 


would beg him to remember that, as they were but notices of 
Judge Webb’s book, I did but reproduce, in attenuated 
form, some of the arguments of that learned writer, 
together with reminiscences of Mr. Edwin Reed, Mr. W. H. 
Edwards, and others. It is, therefore, with the originals 
that Mr. Butler should deal, and not with my feeble 
adumbrations. Mr. Butler’s knowledge of “the Eliza- 
bethan manner of diction and style of handwriting” is so 
great, and I have such sincere respect for it, that 1 accept 
unhesitatingly what he says on this subject ; but, in justice 
to the authors I have mentioned, | should like to say 
that nobody has thought of citing the mere fact that Shake- 
speare wrote in the German style as evidence against the 
reputed authorship. It is possible, however, to write in an 
illiterate manner in the German as well as in the Italian 
hand, and, as Judge Webb tells us, “the only specimens 
which we possess of the handwriting of the reputed author 
of ALacbeth and Lear are the words ‘ By me,’ and five 
signatures, so execrable that, according to a writer in the 
Quarterly Review, ‘the wonder is how, with such a hand, 
he could have written so much,’ as he is credited with 
writing.” Had he written in the style of the beautiful 
Florio Montaigne forgery, there would, certainly, have 
been less to be said on this point. Again, it may be true 
that unliterary people in Elizabethan times used words 
borrowed from the Latin closer to their original significance 
than we use them now, but the writers I have referred to, 
whose arguments must be studied as a whole, claim (and, 
as I think, with justice) to show that the author of the 
Plays and Poems was absolutely saturated with Latinity, 
and with classical mythology. If this be so, then, amongst 
other things, Jonson’s “ Small Latin and less Greek” goes 
by the board. If, on the other hand, the theory of no 
scholarship and little education be adopted, the difficulties 
of the case seem to be increased ten-fold. So much I 
desire to say on the two points to which Mr. Butler calls 
attention, lest, through my imperfections, injustice be done 
to a work which I think deserves to be very carefully con- 
sidered.—Yours, &c., 
G. G, GREENWOOD. 


HELL’S PAVEMENT.—BILLY. 


" HEN I’m discharged at Liverpool, ’n’ draws 


my bit o’ pay, 
I won’t come to sea no more ; 
I'll find a pretty little lass and have a wedding-day, 
’N’ settle somewhere down a-shore. 
I'll never come to sea again, a temptin’ Davy Jones, 
A hearin’ of the cruel sharks a-hungerin’ for my 
bones ; 
Pll run a blushin' dairy-farm or start a-crackin’ stones, 
Or buy ’n’ keep a little liquor store.” 
So he said. 


They towed us in to Liverpool, we made the hooker 
fast, ; 
And the copper-bound officials paid the crew ; 
And Billy drew his money, but the money didn’t last, 
For he painted the along-shore blue. 
It was rum for Poll and gin for Nan, and rum for jolly 
Jack, 
And he shipped a week later in the clothes upon his 
back ; 
He had to beg a little straw, he had to beg a sack, 
To sleep on when his watch was through. 
So he did. 
Joun MAseErievp. 





DUNE-LAND. 
(FrRoM THE FRENCH oF EMILE VERHAAREN.) 


SEE thee, blanched land of the dunes, 

Torn triumph of centuries past, 

Cloven peaks and bleak craters aghast, 
Hollows fretted and gnawed in strange runes. 


Sky, sea, and the hurricane belt, 

Winds, that over earth’s latitudes veer, 
Winds, that hurtle and whistle and pelt 

Us, with Winter their sling stone of fear ! 


Summer died long ago with September, 
They are on us, those fogs of November ; 
And Autumn, dark mourner, is dumb. 
He is near us again, he is near! 
Winter, truculent bandit, is here, 
With his black troop of weeks——-He has come ! 


The hamlets out yonder all groan, 
Their roofs feel the lash of his power, 
Huddled piteously pell-mell and prone, 
Mute creatures that cower: 
Eve sinks: shrink the bounds of the wild, 
The clouds in mute spell 
Drop to shadow, while one jangling bell 
Responds like the plaint of a child. 


And eternal the moan on the strand, 
Where dishevelled subside 
Gray tresses of infinite sand 
Scattered out side by side. 
The birds take wing, the wide, wide beach is blank : 
Yon ship dips down below the horizon dank : 
Sheer solitude and vague immensity 
Move, league by league, on with the moving sea, 


R. F. McC. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LAKE COUNTRY. 


Lake Country RAMBLES. By William ‘T. Palmer. 
Chatto and Windus. 6s, 


London : 


‘Tue reader of this book must tolerate the first chapter and 
hope for better things during the second and the third, 
and then he will be rewarded. ‘The opening pages are, 
indeed, much below par, their interest being  fre- 
quently marred by insipid detail and inferior writ- 
ing; but we soon get to Mr. Palmer’s good wine, and that 
is well worth drinking. A dalesman born, an indefatigable 
walker and sportsman, to whom every cranny of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland fells seems to be familiar 
ground, the author has written out of the fulness of know- 
ledge. His purpose, he tells us, was to “ paint a series of 
word pictures of the Lake Country,” but, while he has 
represented the mountain landscapes under every mood 
and aspect, and represented them with his eye on the 
object, there can be few features in the life of this ever- 
fascinating region on which he has not touched. He tells 
us of the hunting of otters, hares, foxes, badgers, of many 
experiences with the rod and line, of stalking wild game 
by moor and tarn on winter nights, of the bird life and 
animal life of the Lake Country, of the operations of 
shepherds and poachers, and all the terror and beauty of 
the fells in fair weather and in foul and from dawn to dawn 
again. Moreover, the book has the great literary quality 
of faithfulness. The author renders simply but vividly 
just what he has seen, and, as his experiences have been 
often adventurous, this earnest accuracy results in a narra- 
tive power which constantly holds the reader. ‘There is 
quite an Homeric flavour about some of the pieces repre- 
senting incidents of farming life, such is their fresh unpre- 
tentious realism. 

“In particular, some half-dozen pieces representing the 
characteristic episodes of sheep-farming seem to exhibit 
Mr. Palmer on the ground which he loves best. ‘The old 
system of common pasturage has survived in full strength 
among the dales, and every farmer down the length of a 
mountain valley drives his large flock (often counted by 
thousands) to feed over the fells during the mild months. 
The driving of the flocks up to the pasturage, the washing 
and shearing, the return drive down to lower ground when 
Winter comes on, and the work of shelter and rescue during 
the mighty winter storms—these events make up a cycle of 
work and hardship, and frequently of peril also, which 
develops a noble race of man and a wonderful race of 
dogs. ‘The extraordinary way in which these dogs will 
work the great flocks, and at the farthest distances obey 
unerringly the mysterious whistlings and arm-wavings of 
the shepherd, marks, one would think, the upward limit of 
animal intelligence. They have one great failing—a latent 
taste for carrion, and when this seizes a single dog the 
appetite fur blood becomes infectious, and the daily loss in 
sheep is a serious matter until the worriers are found and 
killed. ‘This makes occasion for those frequent /evées en 
masse Which add so much to the excitement of dale life, and 
of which more than one stirripg account has been given in 
the book. A whole district is often “up” in the same way 
against notorious foxes, the terror and curse of the dales, 
which, living, as many of them do, in almost inaccessible 
places, are very hard to catch. Along the narrow ledges of 
the crags the hunt is often fatal to the hounds, and some- 
times to the men. ‘The Lake shepherds, as they stand out 
in these pages, with their Northern hardihood and kind- 
ness, with their strange incommunicable fell-craft, and in 
all the interest of lonesome and dangerous lives, bring very 
vividly upon the reader the original inspiration of modern 
romaaticisn:. Mr. Palmer’s chapter on “Shepherding in 
Winter” gives a deep impression of the tragedies which 


often befall them in the course of their calling. Another 
striking and romantic figure is that of the guide, who directs 
people across the dangerous sands at the mouths of the 
Kent and the Leven, below Grange and Ulverston. In 
the old days, when roads were rough, this shorter route 
between Furness and Lancashire was in constant use by 
foot-passengers and coaches, and even at the present day 
the guide’s office is no sinecure. Such is his public im- 
portance that the Duchy of Lancaster maintains him at a 
salary of £22, and the Lancaster and Ulverston railway, 
which deprived him of so many gratuities, was bound by 
its Act to add another £20. With the quick patches con- 
stantly shifting, and the incalculable tides, the guide’s life 
is never worth many years’ purchase— 


** People living within measurable distance of the sands 
will tell you that those who get their living by ‘ following 
the sands’ hardly ever die in their beds. They end their 
days on the sands, and even their horses and carts are 
generally lost there. ‘I have helped,’ says our veteran of 
Grange, ‘to pull horses and coaches—aye, and guides, too— 
out of the sands.’ The channel is seldom two days together 
in the same place. You may make the chart one day, and 
before the ink is dry it will have shifted. It is a strange 
fact that those who use the dangerous crossing most fre- 
quently are most afraid of it.” 


From a man with Mr. Palmers wide experience of 
country-side folk it is interesting to obtain light on a ques- 
tion which was at one time much discussed, whether those 
whose lives are spent in the open develop a feeling for 
scenery— 

*“My comrade (a shepherd) had little eye for the rugged 
beauty of a scene to which he was so accustomed, but 
there was genuine love of nature in the small things to 
which he drew my attention—to the hair-bells daintily curt- 
seying by the side of a brook, to the beautiful structure of 
the flowers with which the many tiny tufts were decked, to 
the mountain violet flourishing by the marge of a perpetual 
spring.” 

Probably the experience of all country dwellers will affirm 
this observation. You rarely find in labouring men 
brought up in the country any lively perception of land- 
scape beauty, but the manifold interest of Nature, feature 
by feature, is a great and valuable possession with them. 

It has been impossible to bring under review the mullti- 
tudinous contents of this book, much of it opening up 
matter for speculation. ‘The last chapter, for instance, 
gives an account of a quaint Atellan farce handed down 
from generation to generation of young dalesmen by oral 
tradition, and acted every year by a troupe of boys in the 
farmers’ houses. On the face of it, its origin dates from 
George IV.’s time. Unfortunately, the practice is now 
visibly dying, and the tradition of the text begins to be un- 
certain. Naturally, this book will chiefly appeal to those 
who know the Lakes, but even those who do not will 
imagine themselves, as they read, sitting in the kitchen of 
a country-side inn, after a day in the open, and listening to 
the tales of a thorough sportsman who knows how to tell 
them. 


A. M. D. H. 





“THE LAND OF ‘THOUSAND LAKES.” 
FINLAND: Irs PusBLic AND Private Economy. By N. C. 
I'rederiksen. London: Edward Arnold. 1902. 6s. 


A GREAT deal of interest has within recent times been 
aroused in this country for Finland and its inhabitants, but 
as Finland has always gone on with its quiet but steady pro- 
gress in almost all branches of economics in such an 
unostentatious and almost humble way, comparatively 
little interest was taken in it for a considerable time. ‘The 


book under review will no doubt come as a revelation to 
those people who imagined Finland to be an unproductive, 
marshy country, inhabited by a half-civilised people, whose 
chief occupations are farming and hunting. 


Professor 
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Frederiksen has evidently left no authority unread and no 
source of information untapped, and the outcome of his 
labours is an almost monumental work, treating of all the 
economic aspects of Finland, from the earliest times up to 
the present day. ‘Those who have so earnestly espoused 
the case of Finland’s lost nationality and liberty will have 
their case most distinctly strengthened by the impartial com- 
parisons made between the Finnish and Russian peasantry, 
comparisons that make the industrious Finn stand head and 
shoulders above the idle vodky-sodden Russian moujik. In 
its three hundred closely-printed pages the book, divided in 
eleven chapters, deals with Finnish civilisation, with the 
agricultural classes, the land laws, the methods and con- 
ditions of agriculture, forestry, the mining and manufac- 
turing industries, commerce, navigation and _ fisheries, 
money and banking, means of communication, the ex- 
chequer and civic duties, and, finally, with the government 
of Finland and its future. The historical introduction 
takes us back many centuries, and traces the descent of the 
Finnish tribes from the heart of Russia to their settlement 
in the land of thousand lakes, giving highly interesting in- 
formation about the various clans that compose the 
Finnish nation. What will, perhaps, be one of the most 
valuable and interesting chapters of the book is that dealing 
with the industrial progress and the exports of the country, 
a progress, we are afraid, that will be sadly hampered by 
the imposition of those restrictions and retrogressions which 
we are accustomed to meet with among Russian lawgivers. 
The products of the country include such articles as bricks 
and tiles, the manufacture of which increased sixfold in as 
many years, while the manufacture of glass amounted to 
four million marks in 1898. Marble, copper, and iron are 
found in great quantities in the mountainous districts of the 
country, and a number of blast furnaces are in active opera- 
tion, producing in pig iron alone the respectable total 
of 27,000 tons per annum. Sugar refineries, tobacco 
manufactories, whisky distilleries, saw mills, and machine 
factories are all in a progressive and thriving condition, and 
their produce is exported in large quantities to Britain, 
Russia, Sweden, and other countries. Britain holds the first 
place among the countries receiving exports from Finland, 
but it is somewhat difficult to trace the exact amount, as 
some of the exports pass through other countries. But leaving 
these out of account, the total exports to this country 
amounted in 1899 to 55 million marks, including 12 million 
marks’ worth of butter. Battens, planks, and deals formed 
a large portion of the total exports, the rest being made up 
of paper, pasteboard, oats, bobbins, &c. ‘The fishing in- 
dustry naturally occupies a very important place in the 
economy of Finland, over 6,000 families, owning about 
9,000 fishing boats, making a living by it. 

There is in all the domains and branches of Finnish 
trade and commerce a healthy, continually increasing 
prosperity, fostered by earnest endeavour, strict sobriety, 
and steadfast application to work, and if the country were 
allowed to continue its upward and enlightened policy the 
progress would undoubtedly go on undisturbed. The 
country is governed by the Finnish Senate, which con- 
sists of two sections, the economic and the judicial depart- 
ments. One of the greatest defects, however, of this 
organisation of the Government is its lack of connection 
with the Emperor, as all communications have to pass 
through the Governor-General and the Secretary of State 
in St. Petersburg, and as neither of these are Finns, and 
have no Finnish advisers by their side, as, according to 
law, they ought to have, little good can be expected in this 
direction. 

Although Finland may be said to be in its early stage 
of wealth production, yet its advance in this respect is quite 
satisfactory, as is shown by the distribution of incomes in 
the cities. The number of taxpayers increases in a 
much greater proportion than the number of the 
population, as the income-tax tables abundantly 
prove. In the town of Helsingfors the population 
has within four years increased 8114 per cent., while 
the number of taxpayers has increased 88 per 


cent.; in Abo the figures are 22 and 101, in ‘Tammerfors 
120! and 286, and so in nearly all towns of the country. 
As regards the present situation, Professor Frederiksen 
draws attention to the resistance shown by the people in 
connection with recent political events. He has little fear 
of the people being Russianised, and he proves this by the 
fact that, in spite of having been governed for seven hun- 
dred years by Sweden, with its free and enlightened policy, 
the Finns have never been made Swedes, and he thinks 
it an utter impossibility to quell such an intellectual and 
national life as is now to be found in Finland. ‘The author’s 
prognostication that a great number of Finland’s youth 
would emigrate and found a new fatherland rather 
than serve as soldiers in the Russian Army has already 
come true, and Russia will in time be compelled to issue 
milder and more humane military laws. 


“The people may suffer, but they will not submit, and 
it seems impossible that the proceedings taken by some of 
the rulers in St. Petersburg can be continued, and that the 
Russian bureaucracy can be allowed to destroy its weaker 
but more successful neighbour. We would rather suppose 
that the supreme rulers will at last listen to the demand of 
law, justice, and wisdom, since it is evident that nobody, 
least of all the Russian people, would gain profit or honour 
by breaking the law and oppressing the honest Finnish 
nation. 


These plain and simple words, written, as they are, in 
an unimpassioned and most conciliatory tone, form the 
author’s summing up of the present state of affairs in Fin- 
land. ‘They show the author’s love for fair play, and his 
desire to place the state and affairs of this poor country 
before the reader in such a way as to deprive it of all bias 
and prejudice. He gives plain truths and facts, and in 
every case gives his authorities for them, so that the reader 
may judge for himself and form a picture that will show 
him plainly that Finland does not deserve the harsh and 
cruel treatment that Russia is dealing out to it. 

All who take an interest in the condition and progress 
of a sturdy and deserving nation, that is being sorely op- 
pressed, cannot do better than make themselves acquainted 
with Professor Frederiksen’s interesting book, the value of 
which is greatly enhanced by a valuable list of all the 
authorities consulted, by a full index, and by two well- 
executed maps—a general one and a statistical one. 


GustAv HEIN. 





LE MALATTIE DEL LAVORO. 


Le MALArTIE DEL Lavoro. Note di patologia et d’igiene. 
Dott. G. Y. Giglioli, Medico interno Reln. Istituto di Clinica 
Medica Generale in Firenze, Roma: Societa Editrice 
Dante Alighieri. (2nd Edizione.) 


One of the hopeful signs of soundness in the compara- 
tively new constitutional life of Italy is to be observed 
in the increasing attention given to the conditions 
of employment in the many industries of the country. 
The institution of a course of lectures in the popular 
University of Florence on “professional poisons” (in- 
tossicazione professionale), setting forth the dangers to 
life and health in various industrial occupations, seems to 
have been the determining inspiration of Dr. G. Y. Giglioli 
in the production of the present volume. He is himself one 
of the most brilliant of the younger members of the medical 
profession in Florence, and one of the most trusted assist- 
ants of the eminent Professor Pietro Grocco of that city. 
Professor Grocco, indeed, has stamped the work with his 
approbation of the skill with which the author“ has known 
how, in moderate space, to gather together and to arrange 
abundant material for the study of his subject,” and has 
counselled Dr. Giglioli “to prosecute his labours with a 
zeal that shall respond to the scientific exigency and to the 
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humanitarian exigency” of the case. It is, in reality, no 
new subject in Italy, and there are yet to be had, here and 
there, as we have ourselves recently seen, copies of a most 
interesting treatise on the maladies of workmen (malattie 
degli artefici), by Bernardino Ramazzini, born at Carpi in 
1633, a Professor at Modena and then at Parma, and who 
seems to have published his work in 1713, or when he was 
eighty years of age. But in Italy, as in other countries, it 
was in the second half of the nineteenth century that the 
development of large centres of industry first furnished 
sufficient opportunity for the accurate study of the condi- 
tions of health surrounding the operative, and called for 
protective and hygienic provisions. Hence it has been 
the practical purpose of Dr. Giglioli to gather together in 
one volume the results of the researches of recent years and 
the records of legislative measures already passed in various 
countries, in order to facilitate both the professional and 
the politico-social study of the subject, and to encourage 
legislative and other provisions for the remedy of the evils 
now needlessly attendant on various industrial occupations 
in his own land. It is at once as a man of science and a 
man of enlightened social sympathies and aspirations that 
Dr. Giglioli has grappled with his subject. Not only the 
bibliographies attached to each chapter, but the chapters 
themselves, bear witness how diligently he has studied the 
works of the leading writers on health and disease in his 
own and other countries, and notably those of England 
and Germany and France; as also the public health reports 
of those countries, such as, for instance, those of Dr. 
Shirley F. Murphy, the able medical officer of the London 
County Council; and again, their respective legislative 
enactments. But he has not laboured his authorities, or 
indeed his subject, but has treated it with such lucidity, 
logical method, and compactness that he has already won 
for his book a large acceptance and the call for this second 
edition. 

It would be impossible in the space of this notice to 
show, in any detail, the variety of maladies and conditions 
with which Dr. Giglioli deals, and we must content our- 
selves with a rather cursory survey of the ground he covers 
and of the method he follows; premising, however, as evi- 
dence of the philosophical basis of his work, that at the 
outset, whilst calling upon his Government for more full 


or spasms to which writers, pianists, telegraph operators, 
watchmakers, sempstresses, and others are liable, Dr. 
Giglioli quotes Dr. Gowers, not only in what we may call 
his diagnosis of writers’ cramp, but also when offering to 
his professional brethren suggestions for the early treat- 
ment of the various forms of “ professional neuritis.” So in 
the succeeding chapter, on general overstrain (swrmenage), 
in which he himself opines that “no worker, however modest, 
can say that he has never had, during an active life, any 
form, however light, of neurastenia,” he gives the credit to 
Dr. Beard of having been the first to make a systematic 
study of this disease, and refers both to his early work on 
Nervous Exhaustion in 1868 and to his later conclusions in 
1880. Of course, he has not failed to do justice to the 
researches and the writings of Signor Mantegazza, the emi- 
nent professor of anthropology and hygiene, formerly of 
T’avia, now in Florence, and to others of his own country- 
men. No form of disease incident to our industrial or 
“ professional” occupations seems to have escaped Dr. 
Giglioli’s searching study, nor any class of workers his 
practical sympathy, whether working above ground, as in 
the instances we have referred to, or underground, as miners 
working in wet mud and drinking infected water, and con- 
tracting the peculiar parasitic disease with the euphonious 
name of “anchilostomiasis” ; or, again, divers contracting 
divers’ paralysis from working under high pressures in 
caissons. Specially pathetic is the account he gives of the 
“carusi” in Sicily, the little workers in the sulphur mines, 
whose exposure to the most cruel conditions seems even 
to surpass that of the little chimney-climbers of not many 
years ago in our own country. In a chapter of special 
interest, too, he cites and considers the official report of 
Professor Mosso, of Turin, to the Italian Minister of Public 
Works upon the effects of oxide of carbon, and generally of 
the gases in the great Jove Tunnel (Galleria dei Giovi) on 
the railway between Turin and Genoa—the effects in pro- 
ducing the loss of brain power and such disablement of 
engine-drivers, stokers, and guards as is perilous not only 
to themselves, but consequently to passengers. This sub- 
ject has gained fresh interest from the recent necessary stop- 
page of the great tunnelling works upon the Simplon Rail- 
way, now in course of construction. 


and recent vital statistics, and therefore rejecting the con- 
tention of those who refuse all value to such statistics, he is 
careful to indicate that their value is relative and corro- 


Taking his stand upon his well-laid basis of factg and 
principles and experience, Dr. Giglioli has no difficulty in 
making an effective appeal to his countrymen to advance 





borative—‘ a precious auxiliary,” and not independently 
authoritative. There seems to us to be wisdom, also, in 
the objection Dr. Giglioli takes to the rigid classification 
of occupations as intellectual, sedentary, muscular, dusty, 
poisonous, &c., which some writers have attempted, as 
rather arbitrary, and not to be relied upon, and his 
preference, whilst recognising those features as more 
or less special, for devoting study to the causes 
of predisposition for the diseases of industry, and the in- 
fluence of occupations upon such predisposition, congenital 
or acquired; elements to be considered being fatigue, 
fitness, surroundings, and industrial substances. Himself 
beginning with the familiar overstrain of the heart, lungs, 
muscles, nerves, &c., as in writers’ cramp or scriveners’ 
palsy, he passes on to general overstrain, moral, physical, 
and intellectual, such as neurosis in railway men, electric 
car drivers, men in business or in politics, medical prac- 
titioners and, notably, surgeons. He then traces the rela- 
tion between occupations and infectious diseases, the mor- 
bid effects of general and special surroundings, and the 
conditions, physical and chemical, of the air breathed, con- 
taining dust—in some trades provoking the diffusion of 
tuberculosis—gas, and vaporous poisons. This leads on to 
poisonous industrial substances, such as lead and mercury, 
and to the question of poisoning from tobacco processes ; 
and then come eye and skin diseases in their relation to 
occupations. Under each and all of these divisions the 
diseases, deformities, and other evils have careful specifica- 
tion and treatment, and due appreciation is given to the 
more authoritative writings of foreign experts. For in- 
stance, in dealing with professional paresis and the cramps 


boldly in legal provisions for the protection of the lives and 
the health of the workers in dangerous trades. The 
Zanardelli Government, which had not been by any means 
idle in this matter before the publication of this volume, is 
already showing itself alive to the necessity for further 


action. Quite recently the Minister of Agriculture, Indus- 
try, and Trade, the eminent Professor G. Baccelli, 
has issued an official circular to all the _ various 


officers of public health throughout the country, an- 
nouncing the appointment of a Commission to inquire into 
“ professional diseases,” and to suggest remedies, and 
calling upon them for their co-operation. Dr. Giglioli him- 
self, too, has been commissioned to report upon the con- 
ditions obtaining in the factories, &c., of a large area in 
Central Italy. Nor, looking back over the longer period, 
the thirty years or more which have seen the zeal of the 
larger manufacturing countries in this cause, can it be said 
that the Italian Parliament has been by any means unsym- 
pathetic. It has, indeed, followed avowedly in the wake of 
the Legislatures of France, Germany, and England, and, 
relatively to circumstances, its rate of progress can perhaps 
not unworthily compare with theirs in respect, at all events, 
of the protection of the public health. Large restrictions 
have been put upon the contiguity of various works and 
factories to large populations. But in the more direct con- 
trol of the health conditions of industry, and in the organisa- 
tion of effective inspection (in which Great Britain takes the 
lead of all the nations, Dr. Giglioli says, through the powers 
of prompt action given to its inspectors), Italy is still very 
deficient. Better laws, too, are demanded in respect of the 
employment of women and children. As to the latter, the 
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law has only gone so far as to limit the age for their employ- 
ment at nine years above ground and ten years under 
ground ; to exclude their employment in certain defined un- 
healthy and dangerous trades absolutely, and their employ- 
ment before fifteen years in certain others of that class, and 
with a limit of eight hours to the day. Upon the employment 
of women no limitation has been put hitherto. Even the 
least observant of travellers in Italy must have been struck 
with the heavy share in rough and toilsome outdoor work 
that is allowed to fall to the lot of women in that country, 
and will readily believe that legislation in restriction of their 


employment in factories and workshops will have to en- . 


counter a mass of tradition and prejudice. But the Zanar- 
delli Ministry have committed themselves to it. They had, 
indeed, some time ago, proposed a bill both for women and 
children that is laid upon the boldest lines of English and 
German laws, and in some respects advances beyond them. 
Dr. Giglioli closes his survey and argument by noting the 
legal distinction between “ professional injuries” and “ pro- 
fessional diseases,” and he stoutly contends that the re- 
sponsibility which Italian law lays upon the employer to 
“insure” all his workpeople against injuries from acci- 
dents, &c., ought to be extended to “ professional diseases ” 
also. He is not so optimist as not to recognise that, in some 
industries, there may come serious conflict between theories 
and even the demands of health, on the one hand, and 
economic possibilities, or what seem to be such, on the 
other. He would beware of merely Draconian methods by 
which industries might be killed. Therefore, he demands 
of his countrymen that their legislative efforts shall be 
guided by the largest and wisest counsels; and he holds 
it to be the duty of the medical profession, the legislator, 
and the economist and sociologist to “combine - their 
forces” to this end,and so to “ combat together for one of 
the most sacred rights of workmen—the right to health,” so 
far as this is dependent on health conditions in the prosecu- 
tion of their work. This is surely a high ideal, both moral 
and economic, and it harmonises with the aspiration quoted 
by him from Goethe, the great “ philosopher-poet ”— 


“TImmer héher muss ich steigen, 
Immer weiter muss ich schauen” 


J. W. W. 





FICTION. 


TEMPORAL Power. A Study in Supremacy. By Marie Corelli. 
London: Methuen and Co. 6s. 


THE prosperity gained by large and well-advertised sales, 
and the admiration of thousands of her fellow-creatures, 
does not appear to have sweetened Miss Marie 
Corelli’s temper. If her latest book contains rather less 
virulence than some of her former ones, there is enough of 
that quality in it to leave a most unpleasant impression on 
the mind, and to make one wonder whether one little grain 
of charity would not be worth all the furious hatred with 
which this plain-spoken lady attacks the many abuses, 
both real and imaginary, that hem in her mental vision on 
all sides. No reformer has ever succeeded in remedying 
abuses by simply girding at them, and, unless you have 
some faith in humanity and some love for humanity, how- 
ever degraded and erring, your diatribes against particular 
follies, instead of having an elevating effect, are apt to 
appear the mere venting of a splenetic nature. Miss 
Corelli’s attitude towards mankind at large seems to be one 
of lofty contempt. “ Farcical, grinning, sneering apes of 


humanity,” is one of her phrases, and there are others like 
it. She excuses the coldness of temperament of one of 
her characters on the ground that “her rooted aversion 
to men arose from having studied them too closely and 
accurately,” and in a characteristically repellent manner 
she writes of “the increasingly imperfect and repulsive 
specimens of female humanity which ‘ progress’ combined 
with sensuality produce for the ‘ advancement’ of the race.” 
So that neither sex escapes the lash of her contempt. It 
ill becomes Miss Corelli, of all people, to gird at sneering 
humanity, for the sneer is the chief weapon in her own 
armoury. Zemporal Power is one long series of sneers, 
and the emphasised word, as in the last of the quotations 


‘above, is employed ad nauseam in page after page. 


Everybody knows, or, if they do not, it is not Miss 
Corelli’s fault, that she has a private quarrel with the Press 
and the whole body of reviewers. Her opinion of her own 
work is a very high one, and that opinion is backed up by 
a reading public which has been said to stand second in 
point of numbers only to that of M. Zola. It is not shared 
by the majority of the critics, who have dared to. set aside 
the evidence of mammoth editions, and to apply to Miss 
Corelli the ordinary standards of literary criticism. The 
extent of that daring measures Miss Corelli’s wrath. In 
Temporal Power one of her characters, an unrecognised 
poet, is made to say: “ But to be the ‘fashion’! Bah! 
I do not belong to the Trade-ocracy! Nobody becomes 
the ‘fashion’ nowadays unless he has cheated his neigh- 
bours by short weight and falsified accounts.” That she 
herself is undoubtedly the fashion at present provides 
Miss Corelli with her great argument against her critics, 
who apparently are proved to be not only mistaken but all 
of them together in a corrupt conspiracy, because they see 
very little that is worthy of praise in her work and venture 
to say so, while the patrons of Messrs. Smith and Sons’ 
railway bookstalls and Messrs. Mudie and Sons’ circulat- 
ing library see enough to give her works a very wide vogue. 
By a thoroughly Corellian train of reasoning, not only is 
the great body of reviewers ignorant and corrupt, but the 
papers for which they write are ignorant and corrupt too. 
All are embraced in one sweeping denunciation, and, 
having pulverised the whole Press with her vitriolic satire, 
this charming lady passes on to deal with the next body of 
people who have earned her displeasure. ‘There is, it is 
true, very little about the Press in Temporal Power, but 
Miss Corelli is unable altogether to keep her pen from 
this sore subject. She writes in one place as follows: 


** And concerning the persons who wrote for these news- 
papers—of what calling and election were they ? Male and 
female, young and old, they were generally of a semi- 
educated class, lacking all distinctive ability—men and 
women who were, on an average, desperately poor, and 
desperately dissatisfied. To earn daily bread they naturally 
had to please the editors set in authority over them; hence 
their expressed. views and opinions on any subject could 
only be counted as nz/, being written, not independently, 
but under the absolute control of their employers.” 


In another place she invents the elegant word “ gutter- 
slush” in connection with a newspaper. Now journalism, 
and more particularly literary journalism, is not carried on 
for the most part by uneducated men and women, and the 
spectacle, not seldom seen, of honourable men resigning 
good journalistic appointments rather than acquiesce in a 
policy which they cannot conscientiously support, might 
have given another writer reason to pause before penning 
such a passage. But not Miss Corelli. There are no 
lights and shades in her denunciations. A thing is either 
white or black in her eyes, and it is generally black. Jour- 
nalism is black all through, the Roman Catholic Church is 
black, “ society,” which she never mentions without inverted 
commas, is black. It is all very depressing, but we have 


taken this one instance, of the blackness of the Press in Miss 
Corelli’s view, to show that there is no need to be unduly 
alarmed by her sombre pictures. There is a great deal of 
good in human nature, and in many institutions, which she 
is unable to see, or has no wish to see. The mischief is that 
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so many half-educated people take Miss Corelli seriously as 
a clear-sighted reformer, and believe everything that she 
tells them of the wickedness of all and sundry. One can only 
comfort oneself with the conviction that in fifty years’ time 
her works will be as dead as those of Martin Tupper. 

And what are we to think of this strange farrago of 
melodrama, inflated sermonising, and promiscuous slashing, 
regarded as literature ? Surely it is the very crudest form 
of the art of fiction that ever persuaded an uncritical public 
into the belief that it was listening to the voice of a great 
artist. Temporal Power is the story of a king who, having 
spent his early life in the pursuit of pleasure, comes to the 
throne as a middle-aged man and begins to take his posi- 
tion as ruler of a nation seriously. With two trusted com- 
panions he goes about amongst his people and learns some- 
thing of their lives. So far the conception is a good one, 
if not particularly new. But the claims of melodrama are 
strong, and the king must join a revolutionary committee, 
into which he and his companions are admitted with practi- 
cally no inquiry, he must take a leading part in its plans 
against his throne and person, he must write brilliant revo- 
lutionary articles in a newspaper, he must be seen every- 
where at all times in his character as a revolutionary leader, 
he must become the idol of his people in his assumed 
character, and he must finally be selected to put 
an end to his own life, which he offers to do 
by holding a_ pistol to his own head and announc- 
ing, “T will kill the king at once!—here and now! 
I am the king,” being, however, very careful not to draw the 
trigger. At the same time, while leading this somewhat 
full and not at all hidden existence, never recognised by 
one single soul as himself, he carries on his usual life at 
Court in his old way, and even there is never once sus- 
pected of a double career. He falls in love with a woman 
who is the inspiration of the revolutionary mob, and she 
with him, and when she is killed out of jealousy by the 
demagogue whom the king had supplanted in the affections 
of his people, he puts out to sea in the drifting ship which 
carries her dead body, and goes down with it. This scene, 
it may be admitted, is written with imagination, and with 
some power. But the whole story is wildly, grotesquely, 
improbable, and in all its long list of characters there is not 
a single one whose thoughts and actions are those of a 
living human being. All are stagey puppets who spout and 
mouth and vapour, occasionally dropping into the depths of 
vulgar colloquialism, but never displaying the least glimpse 
either of true nobility of soul or of weak, forgiveable, human 
error. It is imagination run riot, guided neither by know- 
ledge nor insight. And it is mischievously false, false to 
life and false: to art. We wonder how long work of this 
sort will impose on a credulous public. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


NOTHER very dull week, with a near approach 
to panic in the American market on one or two 
days. The Stock Exchange thought the Bank rate 
was going up, which is obviously unnecessary until 
either the Americans take a large amount of gold out 
of the Bank or the Bank gets too many bills 
taken to it for discount. It is already getting 
bills in fair quantities, the market rate being 
well over the official quotation. So far the 
Americans have kept their hands off the Bank’s store 
of gold, but have bought up every ounce that they 
could find in the bullion market, besides importing 
Australian sovereigns through San _ Francisco. 
Whether the amounts that they will get in this way 
will suffice for their needs remains to be seen. In any 
case I think we shall have a 4 per cent. Bank rate 
before many weeks are out, the drain to South America 
and Egypt being now pretty considerable. It is a cheer- 
ful prospect for the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
lines of Treasury bills to sell. He had to pay £3 6s. 
per cent. on the lot he brought out last Monday. 
These are great days for our national credit. 

And so the American Government is going to start 
in to reform its arrangements with regard to banking 
and the money market. Certainly it is high time. A 
Washington telegram to the Mew York Times states 
that when Congress meets financial legislation will 
‘‘develop,” involving the abolition of the sub- 
Treasury system and the substitution of the national 
banks as depositories, discretion being left to the 
Secretary to the Treasury as to the securities to 
be accepted. All this looks very nice on paper, 
and it is clear that in some such direction as 
this the reform, when it does come, will have to 
move. But it is equally evident that the system 
suggested will open the door to a great deal of 
favouritism and friction; the amount of State funds 
that is deposited with each particular bank will always 
be a source of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness either to the bank or its rivals, and the suggestion 
that the Secretary is to judge, on his own discretion, 
of the securities that he is to take as a pledge for his 
deposits seems, on the face of it, to be wildly impossible. 
Imagine the experience of a Secretary who should be 
offered a line of Steel Trust bonds as security by a bank 
with which he proposed to deposit State funds. If he 
thought fit to refuse, his position would be made 
untenable by the bosses whose paper he had slighted. 
If he accepted, and the Steel Trust happened to go into 
the hands of a receiver, there would be unregenerate 
merriment at the expense of the State. 





To leave this matter to the discretion of an official 
wouldsurely leadto a perfectly intolerablesystem of pres- 
sure by the money power to have certainsecurities recog- 
nised as collateral, and other difficulties, too technical 
and too numerous to be here considered, would inevit- 
ably arise. It seems to me that they will have to 
devise some hard and fast scheme, like the rules which 
regulate trustees’ investments here, so that any ques- 
tion as to which securities may or may not be accepted 
as collateral will be decided by a law as of the Medes 
and Persians, and not by the discretion of a fallible 
official, subject to pressure by Wall Street bosses. But 
the construction of such a scheme, and still more, its 
acceptance by Congress, will require an amount of 
ingenuity and will involve an amount of lobbying and 
earwigging by interested parties that is painful to think 
of. And in the meantime Wall Street starves in the 
midst of plenty, and has to lose money by importing 
gold in defiance of all the canons of the cambist’s craft, 
when the sub-Treasury is full to bursting. 


Another American institution’ is under a cloud, 
natnely, the aggressive ‘‘ combine.” We all heard so 


- much about the Tobacco War a few months ago, and 


how American methods were going to revolutionise the 
tobacco trade here and kill all the British manufac- 
turers, that it seems a little early in the day to be told 
that the American combine is climbing down, or, as the 
news agencies more diplomatically express it, that 
negotiations are now in progress which involve the 
complete victory of the British combination. Certainly 
the Tobacco War has been an unqualified nuisance to 
everybody except, perhaps, to the halfpenny papers, which 
got full-page advertisements, It is an exasperating ex- 
perience to go into a shop and ask for the only tobacco 
worth smoking, and be told that they only stock the 
Imperial’s stuff—or the other lot, as the case may be. 
So let us hope that the negotiations will ‘‘ materialise ” 
and that in future we shall all be able to buy any 
tobacco anywhere. By the way, it seems that the 
American Bicycle Trust has gone into the hands of a 
receiver. It also was an organisation which proposed 
to make it impossible for British producers to work ata 
profit. I wonder how the Shipping Trust is getting on ! 

The Kaffir magnates are grieved and wounded in 
their tenderest feelings. Here is the Dazly Mail saying 
that a round 100 millions is to be debited to the Trans- 
vaal for war expenses and the benefit of better govern- 
ment ; the Kaffir magnates, poor things, cannot for 
the life of them seé where the better government comes 
in, and would like to be enlightened on this and many 
other points. And now the Inland Revenue is clamour- 
ing against De Beers for income-tax on the whole of 
its profits. As the De Beers officials have announced 
their intention of resisting the claim, 1 take it the 
matter is now sub judice, and so comment is reverently 
hushed. But the Kaffir circus has been remarkably 
sick this week, which is somewhat strange, seeing that 
the Paris Bourse, generally its staunch supporter, has 
been in a comparatively cheerful frame of mind in spite 
of the bad fit of the dumps that has depressed us so 
much in London. a. 

The official reply to the criticisms of the Zimes on 
Home Railway finance duly appeared in its columns on 
Wednesday. It consisted of a long letter from Mr. 
Gibb, the manager of the North-Eastern Railway, and 
it can hardly be said to have restored confidence in 
British directorates. Judged by its effect upon market 
prices, it may be said to have been a blank thunderbolt. 
Home Railway stocks have fallen steadily for the last 
three weeks, with occasional rallies when a few ‘‘ bears ” 
closed their positions, and they fell a little more after 
the appearance of their champion’s statement. Perhaps, 
however, it is a little unfair to apply this test, as mar- 
kets in general have been so sick and sorry. But it is 
certainly the fact that Mr. Gibb’s pronouncement was 
generally considered an ingenious, but unconvincing, 
piece of special pleading. : 

Our well-beloved and trusty colony of New Zealand 
is just now very much upon its toes. First of all comes 
a telegram denying that Mr. Seddon had attempted to 
negotiate a loan of £1,000,000 in London ; then comes 
a statement to the effect that New Zealand is quite able 
to provide for its wants and can afford to snap its 
fingers at the London market, which is very sad for the 
London market, but looks as if somebody was cross. 
So we are not to have a New Zealand loan just yet 
apparently. Never mind, the Transvaal wants twenty 
or thirty millions for internal purposes, quite apart 
from any question of a contribution to war expenses, 
and plenty of other opportunities for the investor w'll 
come along if only the investor will show any appetite. 
At present his callousness is so disheartening that the 
company promoter and loan monger are prolonging 
their well-earned holidays. Janus, 
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